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The Week. 


AN official account of the attempt to reinforce Fort Sumter subse- 
quently to the failure of the Star of the West, has been made public 
through the Chicago Tribune. Captain Fox, the present Assistant- 
Secretary of the Navy, in a report to the head of the Department under 
date of February 24, 1865, explains what part he took in devising and 
executing a plan for the relief of Major Anderson, It was in January, 
1861, that he first gave his attention to the subject, when he sought 
unsuccessfully to obtain command of the Star of the West. Having 
carefully studied the approaches to Charleston harbor, he proposed, 
with two or three men-of-war stationed outside as a basis of forcible 
operations if necessary, to run between the batteries on Morris and 
Sullivan’s islands in the darkness with the ocean steamer Baltic, speci- 
ally fitted out with a superior crew and with launches, troops, provi- 
sions, munitions, ete., so organized as to complete the landing in one 
night. Certain steam-tugs were to be used as auxiliaries, in case the 
This scheme found favor and re- 
New York. Meanwhile Captain 
Fox was summoned to Washington to consult with Gen. Scott and 
Lieut. Hall, direct from Sumter. Mr. Holt, the then Secretary of War, 
was about to lay Captain Fox’s plan before President Buchanan, when 


weather proved too rough for boats. 
ceived promises of co-operation in 


Davis, and the whole matter 
It was taken up afresh by the new Administration, and 


news came of the election of Jefferson 
was dropped. 
Captain Fox obtained permission to visit Fort Sumter and inspect its 
He learned 
from Major Anderson that the 15th of April would be the latest day 
on which the garrison could hold out. It not till 
that month that the President issued positive orders for the relief. 
The Secretary of the Navy placed all his available force at the dis- 


approaches, which he was able to do by the land route. 


was 


posal of Captain Fox—the Pawnee, Powhatan, Pocahontas, and the 


revenue-cutter Harriet Lane. The Baltic was engaged of Mr. Aspinwall, 
and three tugs obtained at exorbitant prices. Reliance was wholly 


placed upon the Powhatan, for boats and crew for landing the supplies, 


and she sailed for the rendezvous two days in advance of the rest of 


the fleet. Captain Fox arrived on the 12th off Charleston harbor in 
thick and heavy weather. He waited anxiously for the Powhatan, but 
did not learn till the next day that she had been sent by the President, 
on recommendation of Mr. Seward, to Fort Pickens—the former not 
being aware of her attachment to Captain Fox's expedition. On thi 
13th the bombardment of Sumter was begun, and on the 15th the 
Baltic received the surrendered garrison. From the official orders it is 


clear that the design was, in accordance with President Lincoln's 
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1865. $3 PER ANNUM 


promis to the South, to put in provisions only, if unmolested; in 
‘ase of obstruction and resistance, to add also men and munitions, 


> 


PENNSYLVANIA is credited by the War Department with having 


furnished 361,939 recruits to the armies of the Union, embracing the 
months and three years. To this total 
25.000 


extreme terms of service—three 


are added 90,000 for the State defence in special emergencies, 


2.500 colored 


who enlisted out of the State for higher bounties, and 
Her 


children also assert that this is the largest contribution made by any 


likewise attracted elsewhere; in all, 479,439. admiring 


soldiers, 


State to the national forces; that she suffered most materially during 


the war; and that her military expenditures were, proportionately, less 


than those of any other free State. It is certain, and it is a remarkable 


fact, that she has in the past four years diminished her publie debt 
this 


nearly two millions, of which $745,811 has been extinguished 


year—a greater amount than in any preceding twelyemonth on record, 


The debt thus reduced is $38,634,891. It may be compared with that 


| of Massachusetts, which is about twenty-five millions, with an interest 


of one million and an annual State tax of four and a half, 


2>e 





Tnkr Maine election took place on the 11th. Not only did the 
State agree with Vermont in securing a Republican majority relatively 
larger than that of last year, bui even absolutely (20,000 against 16,009), 
The South Carolina election for delegates 
Of the twenty 


on a vote one-third lighter. 
to the State Convention passed off quietly on the 4th. 
delegates chosen in Charleston, only five could be reckoned as Union 
men, not including Mayor Macbeth, who heads the list. A Union can- 
didate was returned from Chester, Gen. Wade Hampton from Colum- 
bia, Gen. Bratton from Fairfield, and Col. Morgan from Orangeburg. 
The convention met at Columbus on the 13th, numbering about a hun- 
One dispatch says they are regarded as the ablest body 
another, that at least three-fourths of them 


dred members. 
ever convened in the State ; 
were original secessionists and active participants in the rebellion. 
Only five, however, were ready to pass certain resolutions of discon- 
tent. The 
Alabama election was likewise marked by a small yote and perfect 
31st ult. The 


almost universally victorious. 


The Governor’s message sustained the President's policy. 
‘conservative ” and 


At Montgomery, 


party was easily 
Gen. E. Y. Fair and 
Col. J. A. Elmore were chosen delegates by about seven to one. The 
convention assembled in that city on the 13th, with 128 members 


order, on the 


present, all of whom had taken the prescribed oath of loyalty. It 
was voted, of to repudiate the Confederate State debt. The 
Massachusetts Republican Convention met at Worcester on the 14th. 


58 to 34, 


Two of the vice-presidents testified power 
njamin F, -and Rev. L. 
A. Grimes, Alexander H. Bullock was 
nominated for Goy. Andrew's successor without opposition, and great 


Senator Sumner presided. 
fully to the change 
the colored minister of 


> 


‘ , — 
times—Gen. Be rut i¢ 


in the 


Boston. 


unanimity prevailed in the other nominations. The resolutions promise 
support to the President “in his efforts to restore order among the 
communities so lately in revolt, and to re-establish government there 
on the basis of good and exact justice to all; re-affirm that slavery 
was the cause of the war and will be the disturbing element of peace 
the 


safe ly 


Pennsylvania Convention that the 
the 
treason, until they have proved 


unless extirpated ; agree with 
people of the 


rights which they forfeited by their 


be entrusted with political 


South * cannot 


ul 


their acceptance of the results of the war by incorporating into their 


constitutional provisions, and securing to all men w ithin their borders, 


the inalienable right of liberty and the pursuit of happiness ;” and call 
upon Congress to exact the most pt rfect guarantees of the safety of 


loyal whites and blacks, before any final step is taken in restoration, 
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The 


S354 


Senator Sumner’s speech dwelt upon the conditions necessary to the 
national security hereafter, namely: the unity of the Republic; civil 
and political enfranchisement of the blacks; the recognition of the 
national debt; repudiation of the rebel debt; impartial suffrage for 
allmen; educationof the people. To obtain these, time is necessary ; for 
the present, all rebels must be excluded from political power—* they 
must not be voted for, and they must not vot Congress must be 


confidently invoked, which has plenary control of the whole subject, 
“whether through the war powers, the duty to guarantee a republican 
form of government, or the necessity of the case.” Gen. Butler also 
addressed the convention, expressing, among other things, his distrust 
of oaths and amnesties for the late public enemies. 

oe 
** Long before the war, 


Ir 


indeed, i had definitely made up my mind actively to advocate eman- 


seems that Governor Wise did not say, 


cipation throughout the South ;” which would have needed a pretty 
memory of certain 
events appertaining to Harper's Ferry, in a period not so remote. The 
conyert of the revolution which both 


stiff exclamation point after the “indeed,” in 


hangman of John Brown is a 


hastened, and the phrase should read—* Long before the war ended,” 
etc, 
oe 


HERE is a very interesting fact, related in a business letter from 
Augusta, Georgia, August 14, 1865: 

* A Government sale of horses and mules brought large numbers to 
the city to-day. It is estimated that not than 10,000 persons 
attended the sale, two-thirds of whom were freedmen. The stock 
brought enormous prices, one team, six mule, selling for $1,265—much 
higher than previous to the war. Freedmen bid freely and bought 
largely. There were numerous conflicts between the two races, but I hear 
of no serious injuries. The former slave begins to assert himself in 
some cases too much.” 


less 


+e 
Tue Army of the Potomac, in the six months’ campaign from May 
5 to Noy. 1 of last year, lost in killed and wounded 64,549 officers and 
men, or about a third of Grant’s command when he left Culpepper,with 
25,858, to 


reinforcements included. The total number of missing was 


offset which there were taken 15,370 prisoners. The severest action was 
that of the Wilderness, which lasted seven days, where the loss in killed 
and wounded was 22,566, and missing, 6,844. More desperate was the 
battle of Spottsylvania, which exhibited 2,146 dead for only 7,956 wound- 
ed and 279 missing. The Army of the Mississippi, in the campaign 
which began with the departure from Dalton, and ended with the 
capture of Atlanta, lost 31,413 in killed and wounded, and 5,786 in miss- 
ing—this ratio being strikingly in contrast with that of the Eastern 
army. Twelve thousand nine hundred and eighty-three prisoners and 
deserters were either taken or received in this campaign, the latter 
amounting to about one-fourth of the whole. From May 1 to the mid- 
dle of September, 52,217 of Sherman’s soldiers, besides the wounded, 
were medically treated, and only 420 died of disease, 
> 

From whatever cause, the appre hension of conviction and death 
or the consciousness of his unconcealable blood-guiltiness, the pris- 
oner Wirtz is fairly broken down under his trial, which is delayed 
by his prostration. It is stated, we know not on what authority, 
that the line of defence which his counsel will follow will be—the 
“dead-line.” In other words, that they are confident a military com- 
mission will appreciate the necessity imposed upon a commandant 
of a large prison with a feeble guard, especially if it can be shown 
that similar lines were enforced in Northern prisons. We think 
there will be fatal objections to this argument. Wirtz’s cruelty was 
not confined t 
of the “ dead-line” 
Indeed, we are not sure that it was not the most merciful contrivance 


» any part of the pen at Andersonville, and the victims 
bore a trifling proportion to the whole number. 


of the place, as it opened a door through suicide to an escape from slow 


murder. 
“>e 


council at Fort Smith, 
Chickasaws, Cowskins, 


Tur Indians have been summoned to a 


Arkansas, and the Osages, Seminoles, Creeks, 
Senecas, Shawnees, Choctaws, and Quapaws, signed on the 14th a treaty 
of permanent peace with the United States, in which they promise to 











ation. 






refuse their allegiance to any other power, and revoke, cancel, and 


The 
promises on its part to protect them amply, to enter into treaties with 


repudiate their acts of rebellion and secession. United States 
them, and to settle all differences growing out of the war. 
also a grand consolidation of all Indian tribes in one nation in the 
present Indian Territory, involving of course the removal of the tribes 
One stipulation of this arrangement is, 


It purposes 


in Kansas and other regions. 
that slavery shall be immediately abolished, and freedmen have the 
right of being incorporated into the tribes on an equal footing with 


other members. 
oe 


CONSIDERABLE attention is paid by the press to the movements of a 
party of English gentlemen, identified largely with railroad interests in 
the two hemispheres, who are now on a visit to this country, specially 
in connection with the Atlantic and Great Western Railway, and who 
are being ridden, feted, and complimented half across the continent, 
Thus far they have escaped the perils of ordinary travellers, as it is to 
be hoped they may to the end of their journey. They betray a wise 
precaution in taking a physician along with them. 


ee 

Symptoms of a revival of delicacy in the sensibilities of our South 
ern brethren are pleasant to record, Such were the questions put by a 
Mr. Lewellen, of Richmond, in behalf of himself and others, to Goy. 
Peirpont : Wasit probable Congress would admit any delegate from Vir- 
ginia without taking the oath it has prescribed for its members ?—what 
would be the effect on Virginia of her having no representation in Con- 
gress ?—can a man sit in either branch of the State legislature who has 
held office under the Confederate or any rebellious State government ? 
The governor answers no to the first and third interrogatories, and as 
for the second, seems to think it will be more detrimental to Virginia 
to be excluded from Congress than it will be advantageous to obtain 
admission. The stockholders of the Richmond and Danville Railroad 
longed to make Gen. Johnston their president, but were overcome by 
the vote of the State proxy, who concluded “that his selection at this 
time would be exceedingly injudicious.” 





ied 
Tue mayor of Mobile resigned his office on learning that negro 
testimony was likely to be admitted in all the courts, as proposed by 
Gen. Swayne and seconded by Goy. Parsons. He was too solicitous by 
half for “the laws of Alabama, and the order, peace, and dignity 
Would that every Slough were removed as easily from 
Gen. Gillmore and Goy. Perry have 


of the city.” 
the progress of the freedmen ! 
just arranged that the civil courts of South Carolina shall be restored 
to their former jurisdiction, except in cases which involve the people of 
color, which will be tried in courts of the provost-marshals. A month 
has elapsed since one of Goy. Holden’s justices of the peace in Chathem 
County, North Carolina, ordered an unoffending freedman to be so 
inhumanly flogged that the jailer refused to obey except under com 

The poor victim—whose wife was permitted to stand by him 
At last an effort has 


pulsion, 
during his torture !—has been missing ever since. 
been made to arrest the guilty parties. 


~ a oe 

Tue speech of the Hon. Montgomery Blair at Clarksville, Md., on 
the 26th of last month, contained charges against certain members of 
the Administration calculated rather to excite amazement than to in- 
spire belief. When Secretary Stanton was accused of complicity in 
the rebellion, everybody smiled, or if one was indignant he perhaps 
wrote publicly in defence of our much-abused, matchless war minister, 
who, as is his custom, let “the turbid stream of rumor flow” unheeded 
and uncared for. Judge Holt was also too high a mark to be reached 
by slander, and the refutation which he now makes of Mr. Biair’s state- 
ments concerning him will be regarded as less necessary for his own 
vindication than salutary for the correction of his antagonist. He has 
had time to collect documentary evidence on every head of his indict- 
ments, and has deprived Mr. Blair of the comfort of reflecting that, of 
groundless abuse, something must surely stick. 
him to produce that “armistice with the rebel 
asserts was made “ by order of Buchanan, under 


such liberal though 
Judge Holt calls on 
Secretary” which he 
the signatures of his Secretaries of War and of the Navy 


7 
. 








The 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with the effort 


in Connecticut to get rid of color 


. ; > ar . al 


distinctions altogether, the people of Newport, in the a joining Stat 


have at last overcome their prejudice sand throw: open their schools to 


white and black children impartially It cannot be long before Provi 


dence must imitate her sister-capital in this respect. 
*<>-e 


SEcRETARY Sewarpv has been making a pleasure trip to Richmond, 
which the war has enabled him to do without riding in a hangman's 
cart when there, or wearing Virginia homespun, /. e., tar-and-feathers. 
A great cry is raised to induce the President to follow his example. <A 
visit to Plymouth Rock were much more to be desired. 


>. 


A FRIEND has sent us a pamphlet on animal decomposition as the 
chief promotive cause of cholera, published in Philadelphia, in 1855, 
Vedical Examiner for August of that vear. The 

author, Dr. Henry Hartshorne, collates facts to show that while cholera 


from an article in the 


is not contagious, in the true sense of the word, and may be propaga 
ted without human contact, it finds in the decay of animal matter one 
of the best conditions of its «de velopment, 
ventilation, the cl 
lib] 


slpie 


Imperfect sewerage, bad 
ose packing of city populations, are potent and infal 
attractions of that ‘unknown contingent” in whose presence: 
only is cholera generated, and “whose capriciousness of migration, 
partial subjection to temperature, and other habitudes, suggest the pro 


bability of the animaleular hypothesis.” The most elevated sites, if 


these sanitary conditions are neglected, do not escape the disease, nor 
is difference of elevation of much account in itself. The odds in mor 
tality between the districts above and those below the entrance of the 


sewers on the Tinames in 1849 was very marked. 
*>e - 


Tue speech of the Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, at 
the 6th, was devoted to a defence of the policy of * 


Lancaster, Pa., on 
reconstruction ” as 
against that of ‘restoration.’ According to that distinguished leader. 


the only safety lies in Government treating the seceded States as 
quered and alien, and in discarding the theory that they have never 
the 


con 


been outside Union. They were combated during the war as 


foreign belligerents would have been—they themselves invited the 


? 


contest on these terms; we are at liberty to avail ourselves of the priv- 


ileges of victors, On no other principle of procedure can trial and 
punishment of traitors be had, since they would then be presented 
before civil courts in the States which were the scene of their treason. 
Not otherwise can the trial of Wirtz before a military commission be 
justified. Not otherwise even the action of the President in imposing 
conditions upon the conventions which are to remodel the State govern 
ments: for this is reconstruction, not restoration, which 
fortified, Mr. advances to 


another: ‘“ The property of the rebels shall pay our national debt, and 


must be full 


and impartial. This position Stevens 


indemnify freedmen and loyal sufferers.” To effeet this he would con 


tiscate the real estate of 70,000 rebels, who own above 200 acres eacl 


together with the lands of their several States. Realizing thus. from 
a small fraction of the population, 394,000,000 acres out of the agere 
ot 465.000.000. he 

farms, giving (say) 40 acres to every adult male freedman, or 40,000,000 
in all. The residue, 354,000,000, he would likewise divide, and sell to 


the highest bidder. An average of $10 per acre would net $3,540,000,000, 


gate would divide this territory into convenient 


The odds should go toward the payment of pensions and the indemni- 
fication of loyal men North and South ; 
the national debt. 


the billions, toward liquidating 
Probably we shall hear more of this project in the 
House next December. Mr. Stevens incidentally described the 


Blair, and did it so tersely, if not so truly, that we quote 


it entire 
“ They are a family of considerable power, some merit, of admirabl 
audacity, and execrable selfishness,” 


——< > a 


Tue members of the Mississippi Constitutional Convention wanted 
Jefferson Davis forgiven, because “he was the representative of the 
sentiments of the people of the (rebel) States, and his acts were thos¢ 
of the great body of the people.” Four ladies of Holly Springs, in 
the same State, have united in a similar petition to the President with 
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no better and no other reason This equalizing of guilt does no good 
to the arch-crimi | W il li fr 1} I 
‘ 
the Southern peoy remains t sa su or d I 1 Davis, we 
peo] 
mav well despair of Union and traternity in out \ 
if there ever was an instar of such monstrou id xeus 
dacity as he exhibited in his high office, whether to deceive reign 
1ations or to perpetuate the delusion of his own follows Is he t 


a sample of all that host who daily take the oath of allegiance, and 


whose 








upon constancy depends the whole contrivance of recs 
struction ? 
“?-- 

Ovr humorous neighbor and contemporary, Vrs. ¢ expires In 
this the twelfth week of ber short-lived existen The publi it 
appears from the valedictory, found no safety in the multitude n 
sellors, and failed to secure the patronage of the publi rhe ill-suceess 
of the paper is due very likely in part to a want of any definite political 
tone, but it is fortunate in not going down, as « le 
cessor, from having sold itself too cheaply to the S 
One thing it lacked conspicuously, nor will any other comic journal en 
dure without it—one first-rate artist who could re Lor " I 
yet forcible cartoon. 

>. 

We shall furnish hereafter, from an authentic sour weekly sur- 
vey of the doings of the Freedmen’s Bureau. For completeness’ sake, 
we here append a condensed review of its official existencs 


It was established by an act of Congr rch 3, 
under the of “A Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned 
Lands.” Major-General O. O. Howard was subsequent j t 
its head, and his tirst cir ular is dated May 15. It i 
trance upon his duties and the location of the Bureau. Cir 
May 19, announces the scheme of sulx rdin ition and official d 0 . Mm 
connection with the charitable, industrial, and , 


title 
Citi 








eqaqucathional aim 




















Bureau. Circular No. 3, May 20, orders the retention of abandoned 
lands then under cultivation by tree it least un he growi 

Crops are secured to them, and their | I t a jus remunerated. 
Circular No. 4, May 29, isa special call for a meeting of officers and 
teachers of free Dep ! of W;: cf Circular No. 
>, May 30, contal and regula s for assis ( nissioners, 
among which are a provision for ting « = W would not 
by settled eq ital ly for the negroes in thie « . { iranty of the 
freedom of the blacks in choosing their own en ployvers 1 making 
voluntary agreements. Order No. 110 of the War Department, June 
7. clire ts all otticers of the Treas ry al | ary « cers to turn 
over the abandoned lands in their possession to the Freedmen’s 
Bureat ular No. 6, Jt 15, appoints sundry officers. — Cir- 
cular June 13, directs the assistant commissioners to make 
estimates otf the supplies needed tor the coming quarter, and allows 
teachers to purchase rations on the same terms as commissioned officers, 
instead of receiving them gratis as hitherto. Transportation and quar- 
ters are o provided for. Cireular No, 8, June 20, fixes the ration tor 


ind freedmen. Circular No. 
tation of r 
then only by the req 


11, provides tor mon 


refugees . July 6, prohibits the transport 
ees except where hu y evident inds it, and 
lisition of the Commissioner. Circular No. 10, July 


thiy reports of refugees and freedmen, for land and 





1UL 


den 








school reports, an l rosters of all officers and civilians on duty. Cireu 
lar No. 11, July 1: istant commi rs and 





} 433 
otner omcese 


m 61 








} 
seded 


e agents of the Bu 
reau to co-operate v 1 Agency of the Sat 
tary Commission, t ( S service to col- 
ored soldiers and their families 3, being prematurely 
issued, was rescinded. We gave a synopsis of it last week. It is s ip r- 

No. 14 i i 


! . below Circular 
to medical and other office 
meant by al 


Aug 


ri + , tray , 
. 1g ¢, CONTAINS structions 


iy No. 15 1 
] ular No. 15, Sept. 12, defines what is 


When 


ndoned lands and what bv contiscated. 





any 


assist- 





ant commissioner is satistied that the United States has acquired no title 
to land by abandonment, contiscation, sale, or otherwise, he will for 
mally surrender it to the authorized claimant or claimants. Accurate 
lists are therefore to be kept, and monthly reports made of lands under 


ie control of the commission 


t As much of them is to | 
as is needed for the 


set 





immediate use of loval refugees and frecdmen, se 
] eting thos which most clearly belong to the keeping of th Bureat 
The steps for recovering abandoned lands to be taken by those who 


ire pardoned by the Presick 
don, or the pres ribed oath 
forwarded with proof of tit! 
restriction in regard 


posed as in 


nt, are presenibed. 


Evidence of special par 


of amnesty, as the case may be, must 
The same 


tivation is im- 


1 assistant COMMIss.Ouers 
to the surrender of lands under cul 


ecircural 


less systematically, in all the 
insurrectionary States except Texas, to which Gen. Gregory wi = 


The Bureau is now operating, more or 
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patched more than il month ago, but he has not been heard from. The sanitary condition of the colored people of Washington has 


Gen. Saxton has been relieved of the charge of Florida. which is now been examined by Dr. Reyburn, Surgeon-in-chief of the Colored 
assigned to Assistant Commissioner Col. T. W. Osborne. The latter Bureau for that department. He finds them densely settled, not quite 
exclusively, on the “island,” so called, which is subject to miasmatic 


writes from Jacksonville on his way to Tallahassee, where he is to meet 
influences from the Potomac and the canal. There is no proper drain- 


age, and there is an unwholesome accumulation of garbage and other 
filth. These causes, with the over-crowded population, who pay exor- 
bitant rents for the meanest of shanties, account for the sickness and 
mortality which have always prevailed in that portion of the city. 
Many complain of a lack of employment, yet few are disposed to beg 


Gens, Foster and Newton, and arrange for the establishment of his 
branch of the Bureau. Gen, Saxton’s last report concerning Florida 
states that only about five hundred freedmen will be fed by Govern- 
ment during the present month, against twice that number in August. 
Schools have been started all over the State, with an attendance of 
eight hundred children, for whom there are only fifteen teachers, Some 
, or to avoid exertion in self-support. 

Gen. Howard has returned from his vacation at the North, THis bro- 
ther, Col. C. H. Howard, has been assigned to duty under Gen. Saxton. 
Lieut.-Col. S. L. Taggart, in charge of the office at Washington, is 


two hundred white refugees have also been gathered into schools, and 
have six teachers, There is an orphan asylum at Fernandina, superin- 
tended by Miss C. Merrick, of Syracuse, N.Y. It is supported by 
voluntary contributions, has sixty-six inmates, and is in a flourishing 
condition. about to retire from the service. He will be succeeded by Col. Max 

In Georgia and South-Carolina some contracts are made between the Woodhull, late A. A. G. of the Army of the Tennessee. 


planters and the freedmen, but these States have been the scene of a 


much violence. Capt. Healy, an agent of the Bureau at Augusta, was From Europe we learn that the Atlantic Telegraph Company have 
lately murdered by three assassins, who shot him onhis way home from formally renounced any attempt to recover the cable this year; and the 
his office in the evening, and then mutilated his body with knives. An’ underwriters have settled insurance on it, as if it were a total loss. 


unsuccessful attempt has also been made on the life of Gen, Wild, and) Meanwhile the directors have unanimously accepted the offer of the 
Capt. Bryan has been threatened. Gen. Wild has been superseded as Telegraph Construction Company to manufacture and lay down a sec- 
superintendent of freedmen’s affairs in Georgia by Gen. D, Tillson, who ond cable and complete the one temporarily abandoned, and the work 
has held a similar post at Memphis for some time past, with entire has already begun. Captain Anderson and the Great Eastern have been 
satisfaction to Gen, Howard. secured for five years for telegraphic service. M. Hamelin proposes, in 
a Paris paper, some novel routes for a cable, which will allow of sec- 
North Carolina. Contracts are making, and the negroes evince a dispo- tions. He refers to two small islands, omitted in later charts but still 

believed to exist, called Verte and Jaquet, which are both in latitude 
47° N., and respectively 29° and 42° west of Paris—the latter being sit- 
uated in the Gulf Stream, not far from the Grand Bank, and almost in 
the track of the European steamers. By using these stations between 
Valentia and Newfoundland, the distance would not be materially 
He also suggests a line from Lisbon to the Azores, thence 


Col. Whittlesey reports the favorable working of the Bureau in 


sition to maintain themselves industriously. 

Col. Brown discredits entirely the rumors of an apprehended insur- 
rection among the blacks of Virginia. Gen. Terry has his forces so 
disposed as to render it futile if attempted. 

Gen. Fisk, in his recent tour through Tennessee, met with many for- 
mer slaveholders disposed to be reconciled to the revolution, and ask- lengthened. 
to Jaquet Island and Newfoundland, with a larger aggregate but smaller 
sections, save the last. The surmise of the London 7imes that the chol- 
/era might be a local epidemic for the Mediterranean basin, including 


ing how they can co-operate with the Bureau. Yet a school for the 
freedmen was burnt down at Decherd on the night of the 6th, and the 
teacher obliged to flee for his life. 


Commissioner Thomas, of Mississippi, reports that more whites are | the connecting waters, appears to be correct. The latest news indicates 


no advance beyond these limits, but rather points to a subsidence in the 
direction of its origin. The finishing blast which served to open the 
grand tunnel between Nice and Villefranche, on the railroad line from 
Nice to Monaco, Menton, and Genoa, was celebrated by a distinguished 


drawing rations in that State than blacks. The colored population of 
Vicksburg have publicly voted to assist eacb other in maintaining 
schools, . 
Gen. Sprague, assistant commissioner for Missouri and Arkansas. 
says nearly all the freedmen in Missouri are supporting themselves, and, company with imposing ceremonies on the 21st of August. The tunnel 
in many instances, their teachers; in Arkansas as well, as an instance | is nearly a mile in length. 
will show: At Little Rock a colored preacher announced, at the close | LS 
One of the questions to be treated at the fourth congress of the 
International Association for the Advancement of the Sciences, which 
at Berne on the 28th of August, was as follows: ‘“ What is the 


of the services, that eight teachers at twenty dollars a month, and some 
other items, made the burden of his congregation $175 for the month 
of July. There was a deficiency of $78, which he requested them to | met 
influence of the guardianship of the woods and waters of the high 
countries of Europe on the lower? Would it be possible to establish 
a community of legislation among the different countries which depend 
upon the same river, to protect their respective interests? What ought 
to be the basis of such legislation, and by what means could it be 


make up in a collection. The amount thus raised was $43 in excess, 
Gen. Swayne states that nine colored schools are already under way 
in Mobile; others have been established at Montgomery, with an at- 
tendance of two hundred ; and at Wetumka the colored people have 
themselves established schools and furnished teachers. Of these last. | 
however, there is great need throughout the State, and if societies at the | alized ?” aie 
: | oe 
North will only supply them, the commissioner will do the rest. He is | - : . , aid 7 
receiving | sae cael ii as . Tur prospects of a revival of the commercial activity of the Medi- 
receiving by every mail the acceptances of judicial officers and magis- a : , : 
, Bare See a ‘ ¥ i. : m terranean basin, foreshadowed by the opening of the Suez Canal, has 
trates, under the order (noticed last week) which recognizes them as ‘ : P : . ‘ > © «as 
om ft] a el ee " “age : ~ | caused a ripple in the placid bosom of Rome itself. The Pope is highly 
agents of the sureau for the administration ot justice, *“ Negro testi i . : ‘ ¥ . F . J 
' | . : . : ae delighted with the notion of restoring Ostium as the entrepdét of the 
mony may now be said to be received in all the courts of the State.” 


imperial city. A huge canal, docks, and warchouses are among the 


IIe has also directed each of his superintendents to select some justice 
: works contemplated. 


of the peace in whom he has confidence, to open an office near the a 
~~ nae vi “9 cn ae be at once adjudicated, “This position is | Let no one say that anti-Cresarism is not tolerated in Paris. On 
( oe riy sought for. Re ports of y iolence come in from the counties of the afternoon of the 20th of August, the gay populace who promenad- 
Clarl Cl et: ‘ oe whey ‘ ™ . ee eee : a : i i 

irk, Choctaw, and Washington, alone the Mississippi border. More ed the Champs Elysées, the Place de la Concorde, the Rue de Rivoli, 


and the Rue de Charenton, watched;without molestation from gendarmes 


whites than blacks are drawing rations in Alabama. 
Commissioner Conway, of Louisiana, reports that he called on the | the slow progress of a colossal statue of Vercingetorix, which lay upon 

" menill ? : ] Pr o : . . ° . ° : , ; i i i 
churches in New Orleans for contributions of clothing for the destitute | a long and substantial car with low wheels, and was destined, as all 


blacks Not one white congregation responded, but the colored | the world knew, to be set up eventually in that Alisia (Alise-Sainte- 
churches furnished fifty barrels and ten boxes of good garments, which | Reine of the Céte-d’ Or) where Cesar was long baffled, even if 9* las 
have been sent to the Red River and Teche countries, he then and there completed the subjugation of Gaul. 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journel will be received from 


any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 


the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 


All Communications which pertain to the literary management of THE NaTIon shoul 


be addressed to the Editor. 
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THE DANGER OF THE HOUR. 

Tue whole question of the wisdom or folly of President Johnson's 
plan of reconstruction, as he is at present carrying it out, turns upon 
the amount of confidence which ought to be reposed in the good faith 
and good intentions of the Southern people. He is evidently of opin 
ion, if we may judge by his action in the Sharkey-Slocum case in Mis 
sissippi, as well as by his language to the Southern delegations, that 
there is not and ought not to be any limit to this confidence. We ar 
given to understand that before very long he means not only to permit 


. ‘ — 
ation. Sty 
Southern whites, is not whether they ean be trusted not to revolt again 
or not to restore slave vain—we know them to he ! hvysi yu ible 
to do either of thes things—! whetl wey can! trusted to estab 
lish among them that form of social organization which we know to be 
necessary to the peace and happiness of the nati to the vindication 
of our own principles before the world, and to se¢ which we have 
spent millions of treasure and torrents of blood. Nobody will venture 
| to answer this in the aflirmative. Nobody has answered it in the attir 
mative. The partizans of the South content themselves with calling 


‘ 


attention to the resignation with which they gave up slavery, after it 
| had been destroyed by force, and the alacrity with which they laid 
down their arms, when further resistance meant slaughter or starvation, 
But can they be trusted to take measures for putting the n » fairly 
under the protection of the laws that 1s, ivi © him, wea li Ipl ss, 
and degraded as he has been, those guarantees tor lift erty, and the 
pursuit of happiness which the white race, strong, rich, powert nd 
energetic as it knows itself to be, declares to be essent for ifs liberty 
and security? Can they be trusted with the sole management of one of 
the most difiicult and delicate of political processes, the endowment of 


the militia to be called out in all the Southern States, but to recall the 
Federal troops, except a few garrisons, and leave our Southern brethren 
entirely to their own devices. 

Those who defend his coyrse and his opinions do so by ridiculing 
the notion that there is any danger of a renewed attempt at insurree 
There 
are very few people at the North who apprehend anything of the sort. 


tion in the South, but this is simply fighting a man of straw. 


The Chicago Tribune the other day showed, by an elaborate calculation, 
that the permission to call out the Southern militia would place 161,- 
000 men under arms, most of them disbanded rebel soldiers, smart 


ing under their defeats and still fired by the passions of the struggle, | 


ge 
and gave its readers plainly to understand that it was fair to anticipate 
from these people a fresh effort to throw off the “ Yankee yoke.” We 
think this arming of the Southern militia to be unquestionably a very 
unwise and dangerous proceeding, but not because we expect it to lead 


to a fresh revolt. 

There is nobody who has the least knowledge of the actual physical 
and moral condition of the South but must treat all such apprehen 
sions as chimerical. There has probably never been a people, since the | 
The 
completeness of their overthrow has been in the exact ratio of the 


Gauls, so thoroughly beaten in war as the Southerners have been. 


vigor and obstinacy of their resistance, and resistance more vigorous 
and more obstinate was probably never offered by any population of 
the same size. This generation is certainly completely at the merey of 
its conqueror, and incapable of offering the least Opposition to his man 
dates. Should it be able to bequeath its passions and hopes to the next 
one, there might bea possibility of the latter renewing the struggle, but 


| 


the next generation is twenty years away, and we are not disposed ¢ 


look forward so far. 


What we fear from the President's policy is, not a renewal of the | 
war, but the restoration of the state of things which led to the war. We, | 
of course, do not anticipate a revival of slavery “ pure and simple ;” | 
but it was not the fact of slavery in itself which led to the revolt, but 
the hatred 
of democracy, the contempt for human rights, the horror of equality 


the state of feeling and of manners which slavery bred 


before the law, the proneness to violence which always results from 
inequality, the tone which all these things communicated to Southern 
What we fear 
now is the reconstruction at the South, not of “slave society,” properly | 


manners, literature, education, religion, and society. 


so called, but of a society so closely resembling slave society as to r 
produce most of the phenomena which made slave society, politically, 
T 


great lesson which we have learned from the war, if we have learned 


ho | 


so obnoxious, and so dangerous, to the public peace and prosperity. Th 
any lesson at all, is that homogeneousness, social as well as political, 
is the first condition of our national existence. This government, wi 
now know as well as we know anything, cannot be carried on, if any 
portion of the population which lives under it is legally kept in degrada- 
tion, or legally excluded from the enjoyment of any of the rights or 
privileges possessed by the rest of the community. 

The 


great question to be answered, therefore, by those who 


propose handing the South over immediately to the control of the! 


| 


| 
;ho more 


slaves with the feelings and aspirations of freemen, when they have up 





to the last moment fought against it sword in hand, and at this moment 
make no secret of the loathing and rage which it excites in then, 
of their contidence that it will fail, and of their hi By { may 
fail ? 

He must be a very sanguine or very simple person who will say yes 
to all this, when we see that all thr eh tl he th n whom the 
people elect to take charge of the work ot s which Mr. 
Johnson is committing, as we believs . cklessly to their hands, 
are those who are noturiously most thoroughly impregnated with the 
old pro-slavery vices, the old pro-slavery passions, hates, and pre- 
judices. The most popular man in South Carolina to-day is Wade 
Hampton, and there is not another in the South who hates freedom, 
and the North, and the Union more thorou: We might go through 
every one of the revolted States and cit of the same kind. The 
men who are animated by Northern ideas are either nobodies or 
persons in whom their 1eighbors have no contid The men whom 
President Johnson has put in office are often like the redoubtable Perry, 


persons who make speeches in Charleston which are not intended to be 


heard in Washington. This personage, as our readers. may remember, 
avowed himself at Greenville a humiliated, outraged, unrepentant, 
Yankee-hating Southerner, who believed that “freedom would be a 
curse to the negro;” but on receiving his appointment as provisional 
governor, two days afterwards, he made his appearance at Washington, 


with eight friends, in the character of a “ wandering sheep,” and 
matched himself to bleat ** Union sentiments” against any loyal wether 
in the capital. 

What we fear is, that we are now about to witness a phenomenon 


for which many calm and shrewd observers have 
fea ) 


sition to tempo 


all along looked with 


randtrembling: the free States once more overcome by that dispo- 


Prize 


, compromise, and put off the evil day, and hope for 





the best, to which whatever of shame, humiliation, and disaster there 
has been in the history of the last forty vears may be directly traced. 
We are all more or less affected by the languor which was sure to 
follow the prodigious efforts of the war The public mind is a little 
weary of contention and agi n; trade is rapidly reviving, and 
Southern orders are just as sweet and as soothing, Southern tongues 
just as glib and as smooth, as ever they were. The’ restoration of 
a Union of some kind or other seems within easy reach ,and it is 


It for Soutl 


difficult ithern orators and traders to pe rsuade their 

| Northe rn friends that all trouble is over and that the political mil 
ilennium is at hand, than it was to persuade them ten years ago that 
the very existence of Northern society depended on Southern favor and 
encouragement. We are but witnessing to-day, in the impré ssion pro- 
luced on Northern opinion by Southern professions, a fresh display of 

that consummate political ability which. for half a century, Jaid a large, 
acute, intelligent, and industrious comn ty prostrate at the feet of a 
few thousand slave-owners, the product of a society on which civiliza- 
tion had left only the faintest traces. And we r reat risk at this 


moment of being dragged into compromises, the consequences of 


which our children will rue, as we have rued those of our fathers. 





The 


OLUTIONARY FATHERS AND THE CONQUERED 
TORIES, 


N 


ahi 


REV 


OUR 


THER? 
crime i 
to impair the vital force of that 

opinion hich 1 ‘ ide our poh \ in ref ice to of 
important practical questi of the « . The tendency evi- 


is to belittle or ;for the offen- 


for 


dent! palliate < exeus 


oblivion of the 


der, and to invoke his protection amnesty, if not 
past. 

If we trace the history of that confusion of moral ideas which un- 
shall find that 


f an unsuccessful 


doubtedly prevails on this subject, we it has a modern 


origin. Leniency towards victims o rebellion tirst 


came into fashion during the period of the French Revolution, when the 
changes in the government of that country were so sudden, so frequent, 
that it 


tl 


ancl so violent, 
the 


the usurpation of yesterday. 


seemed monstrous to punish even the leaders of 
revolt of to an 


The 


did not extend beyond the philosophers, for each successi 


ay, because of unsuccessful attempt to overthrow 


influence of the doctrine, however, 


ve faction as it 
grasped the brief authority fell re adily into the ‘easy sin of vengeance” 
and proscription, Exile or ¢ 


the 


ith was the fate universally reserved ta 


conquered, The frequent recurrence of these frightful scenes in 


France, their shocking cruelty, made more hideous as the prize of vic 


tory usually fell into the hands of the basest demagogues; the extraor 


dinary extension which the doctrine of constructive treason had reached 
in England; influence of that mod 


and, more than all, perhaps, the erm 


humane spirit which has sought to mitigate the barbarous cruelties of 
the old criminal code, have all combined to produce a great reaction in 


he 
punishment due to treason, but as to the nature of the crime itself. 


public opinion throughout t 
the 


civilized world, not only in regard to 


With the exception, however, of the declaration made by the short- 
lived 


Lamartine, that no one should thenceforth be put to death for a“ politi- 


Provisional Government of France in 1848, at the suggestion of 


cal offence”—in plain English, for treason—we believe that no instance 
can be found in the legislation of modern Europe or in this country in 
which philosophical theories in regard to the right of revolution have 
been allowed to modify in the least the old established law of treason. 
While by means of discussions, designed to bring about a mitigation of 
the severity of the penal code, almost every other crime in the calendar 
has been analyzed in the spirit of an enlightened humanity, with a view 
of grading the punishment insuch due proportion as the moral hein- 
ousness of the offence or the safety of society seemed to require, the 
crime of treason and’the punishment due to the traitor (except in the 
omission of a certain barbarous mutilation formerly connected with his 
on the statute book. In this 
country particularly, where everything social and political has changed 
the the C the United 
States, as it is sharply, clearly, briefly defined in that Constitution, has 


execution) have remained unchanged 


since adoption of onstitution, treason against 
withstood all attempts to weaken its force and directness by the sophis- 
At the me be that 


» we have known hitherto nothing practically of the real 


tries of interpretation, time, it cannot denied 
either becau 
enormity of treason, or because, perhaps, we have been somewhat stag- 
gered by the very stupendous proportions it has attained, we are by no 
means decided how far the letter of the law should be vindicated, 

It has long been the fashion to appeal to the wisdom, moderation, 
and justice of our Revolutionary fathers as furnishing us with a true 
of 


policy i 


action 1 
of 


ruli n many things; particularly are we pointed to their 


n time war, both towards domestic and foreign enemies, as 


indicating the course we should pursue. There are few matters con- 
nected with the history of the Revolution less generally known than 
the measures adopted by the various colonists concerning those of their 
to the Crown 


countrymen who were adherents Loyalists, or Tories, as 


they were called. It seems to us that, at the present juncture, we may 
legi 


but 


study with profit the legislation not only directed against these loy 


pel ted in after peace lared 


The subject has been most luminously 


duri war, was de 


HSS, 


and 


ner the 
| RE 


immediate r was passed 


treated by Mr. Sabine, in the preface to his valuable work on * Ameri- 


ation. 


Passing by the numerous outbreaks of popular violence prior to the 
of 


iilection towards the Royal Government, we come to the formal acts o 


commencement hostilities, which serve to show the widespread dist 


£2 
Is) 


ation adopted by the various colonial assemblies in reference to 
ot 


adherents the Crown, as soon as the popular party got control 


hem. These acts are remarkable in many respects—in none more so 
than in the unanimity of sentiment which they indicate as prevailing 
all to t 


towards those guilty of the technical crime of treason, but also towards 


in the colonies as he proper policy to Le pursued, not only 
those who in any way, direct or indirect, afforded aid and comfort to 
the public enemy. 

In Massachusetts, a person suspected of enmity to the Whig cause 
could be arrested gnd banished. Three hundred and eight of her 
inhabitants, who had fled from their homes, were threatened by act of 
Assembly with imprisonment 2nd transportation in case of their return, 
and for a second offence with death, without benefit of clergy. 

In New Hampshire a similar act was passed. Seventy-six of her 
inhabitants were banished, and the estates of the most obnoxious were 
confiscated. 

In Connecticut, affording any aid or information whatever to the 
enemy involved the loss of the offender's estate and his imprisonment 
for three years. 

In Rhode Island similar offences were punished by death and con- 
fiscation of estate. 

In New York, county committees were authorized to apprehend and 
to decide upon the guilt of those suspected of correspondence with the 
enemy, and to banish them if found guilty. The effects of fifty-nine 
persons, of whom three were women, passed in this State by confiscation 
to the * people.” 

In New Jersey the persons and estates of the loyalists were governed 
by a similarly rigid code, while in Pennsylvania the number of per- 
sons who were attainted of treason by special acts, or by proclamations 
of the President and Council, was nearly five hundred, 

Maryland confiscated and appropriated the property of all persons 
in allegiance to the British Crown, and Virginia passed a resolution 
that persons of a given description should be regarded as aliens, and 
that their property should be sold, and the proceeds paid into the pub- 
lic treasury. 

In North Carolina and Georgia similar laws were enacted, while 
those passed by South Carolina on the subject exceeded in severity 
those of any member of the Confederacy. The loyalists were divided 
by the law of this State into four classes, their relative guilt determined 
without any judicial enquiry whatever, and penalties were imposed 
upon the different persons embraced in them, from a fine of twelve 
and a half per cent. of the value of their estates, to their absolute con- 
fiscation, and the perpetual banishment of their owners. 

Measures such as these appear of merciless severity when contrasted 
with the provisions of our recent Confiscation acts, and certainly very 
little heed was paid by our fathers to those “ inborn rights” of which 
we have heard so much of late, trial by jury and exemption from mili- 
tary jurisdiction. Yet we never hear that they were regarded at the 
time by any one save their victims as too severe. On the contrary, they 
were considered by ali good patriots as essential to the public safety 
and the success of our arms. So deep was the conyiction on this sub- 
ject, that these proscriptive measures were persisted in long after peace 
was declared, and in the face of the provisions of a formal treaty 
made between Congress and Great Britian, which stipulated that the 
various State legislatures should be urged to repeal their confiscation 
and banishment laws, and to grant compensation to the loyalists for 
the losses sustained by them through the operation of theselaws. This 
recommendation was absolutely unheeded, Not a single State repealed 
her confiscation laws, or made restitution to the unfortunate Tories. 
We may suppose that strong personal animosities engendered before 
the war, and made intensely bitter by the events of the contest, may 
have had something to do with this determination, but we think it is 
fair to infer that a deeper and more statesmanlike motive indicated 


the policy to be pursued. The leaders of the Revolution no doubt 


can Loyalists,” from which we shall borrow from illustrations we may | thought that in establishing a new government upon a popular basis, 


need for that purpose. 


|the success of the experiment would be gravely compromised by the 








The 


presence and influence of those whose notions of royal prerogative 
were so deeply rooted as to be «wholly irreconcilable with any true 
theory of popular sovereignty. They very justly feared the influence 
of the talents, the personal character, and of the large landed estates of 
their opponents. They determined to establish a republican form of 
government, and logically (whether justly or unjustly to individuals) 
they made up their minds to eliminate from the country every disturb- 
ing element by which they thought that the success of the experiment 
would be hazarded. The result proves, we think, that they acted 
wisely in adopting such a policy. We may mourn, if we choose, over 
the injustice of the proscription and exile of many of the loyalists, 
and may pity the many hardships they were forced to endure in the 
wild regions of Canada and New Brunswick, where new homes were 
provided for them, but nothing can be clearer than that the most deep 
rooted principle of our American life, its intense nationality and love 
of independence, owed its birth and rapid development to the general 
agreement of opinions which then prevailed in regard to the great prin- 
ciples of self-government. TIlow different might have been the result 
had the Tories been allowed to assist in bringing order out of chaos in 
1789, it is easy to conjecture. 

When Napoleon, after his return from Elba, was preparing the 
Acte Additionel, designed by its provisions to secure the support of the 
liberal party in France, he refused, in opposition to the opinion of 
many of the wisest men in the Council of State, to declare formally 
that, under the new system, the penalty of confiscation for political 
crimes should be abolished. “I do not mean,” said he, * to make use 
of this tremendous power to harm the hair of a human being, but I 
wish to hold it in terrorem over the head of Talleyrand at the Con 
gress of Vienna, over certain of my former oflicers, now courtiers of 
Louis XVIIL., at Ghent, and over certain doubtful prefects here, because 
real good of the 


it is just now the most effective instrument for the 


country that I can employ.” 
THE MUDDLE, AND THE WAY OUT OF IT 
WE believe it is Hoyle- be Mathews; at 


supreme authority—who says that a good whist-player knows how to 


it may any rate, some 
observe the rules of the game, while a great whist-player knows when 
to break them. This maxim is as true of war and of politics as of 
whist. A good general or a good statesman is one who has well studied 
the science of war or of government, and knows how to apply its prac- 
tical rules to the ordinary experiences of military or civil affairs. 
A great general or a great statesman is one who can pierce through to 
the principles which lie beneath those sciences, and divine precisely 
when the state of affairs exists which can be only fitly met by disobey 
ing their canons. This nation is now in precisely the crisis which calls 
for such an intervening intelligence, to extricate it from the very bonds 
as its enemies 
There 


is a general instinctive feeling of this necessity pervading the loyal 


and ligaments with which it has bound its own limbs 
hope, to be offered up as a sacrifice to their malice and revenge. 


part of the nation, and as general an inability to discern whence and 
how the deliverance is to come. The Anglo-Saxon reverence for estab- 
lished institutions and old prescriptions and recorded precedents, which 
forms so striking a feature in the American character, makes us shrink 
from refusing to follow whither they seem to point, in spite of our mis- 
givings that it may lead us to destruction, It is the collision between 
this feeling and veneration for the past with the sense of the instant 
necessities of the present that produces the hopeless muddle in which 
too many good men now feel themselves, and in which they will be 
apt always to find themselves whenever they set about making two 
incongruities coalesce. 

This confusion of ideas arises from an inability or unwillingness to 
see that the rebellion has put the States engaged in it in a totally 
different relative position to the nation from that they occupied befor: 
the n 
of impartial liberty which the nation has trodden out of 


they revolted. Many excellent persons cannot see where ew 


wine the 
red wine-press of the rebellion can be put, excepting into the old bot- 


the bot- 


tles of State rights, though they have fearful forebodings that 
tles will burst to the utter spilling of the wine. The doctrine of the 


independence of the several States, including the right to regulate 


Nation. : 


internal affairs 


their own 


is seemed good (or evil) in their own eves, 
was a politic il axiom wh everybody accepted, Even the most 
extreme Abolitionists scrupulously avoided asking Congress to inter 
fere with slavery in the States, because they believed it had no con 


stitutional power in the premises. 


A ve ry small portion of them, led 


‘rent doctrine; but, as a general thing, the 


The 


sity of the case has changed public opinion as to that matter, 


by Gerrit Smith, held a diff 


public opinion of the nation was unanimous on this point. neces 


that 
the abolition of slavery, because necessary to the exclusive and highest 


so 


on the mis 


welfare of the nation, is as unanimously accepted. But, 
taken supposition that the rebellion is ended, many conscientious per- 
sons are in doubt how the nation can do anything else than restore the 


rebel States to their old sovereignties, if thev give the assent, which 


they cannot refuse, to the abolition of slavery. Of course, all the Cop 


, 99 4? . 
ls all the aid 


perheads at the North, who have been giving the reb¢ 
vors to rehabilitate 
But 


are 


they dared during the war, are eager in their ende: 


them in their old pre-eminences as far as possible, now it is over 


men of acuteness and sense, of the undoubt 


the 


polit ical condition 


most tried and ed lovalty, 
rebel States can 


of 


nsequences to the 


exercised in their minds as to how the citizens otf 
be hindered from settling at their pleasure the 


the dwellers within their borders, whatever the 





nation may be, by citizens meaning only those who ‘ised the right 


of citizenship before the rebellion, 
The remedy, we apprehend, is provided by the necessity of the 
case. The Government of the nation, having taken the steps necessary 


to suppress the armed rebellion, is not to be excused from taking such 


further ones as are necessary to make that n effectual and 


suppressi 


permanent. The only reconstruction which Congress has a right to 


consent to is one which shall secure the nati and all 
North and South, black and white, 


and privile 


yn its inhabitants, 


in the possession of the equal rights 


ges which can alone give strength, security, and 


to 
The duty of the Government, including all its co-ordinate 


peace 
the nation. 
branches, is to consult the safety and welfare of the whole nation, and 


not to pander to the prejudices and passions of the rebellious portion 


of it. The safety and welfare of all the inhabitants of the nation can- 
not yet be trusted to the care and protection of the rebel States, 
restored to all their sovereign rights as exercised before the insurrec- 
tion. That the rebellion is not killed, but only scotched, is evident 


the hardships and cruelties to which tl 
Nothing but 
d States troops prevents their reduction 
l s bad 


em. 


enough from ie freedmen are 


subjected in all those States. the presence and the fear 


+) 


of the interference of the Unite 


to a condition of virtual, if not nominal, slavery, a as that from 


which the nation has pledged itself t And should the 


Te : 
»> deliver th 


troops be withdrawn, the constitutional right of the citizens of each 


State to be regarded as citizens of every other State will } 


letter as Mr. Hoar found it 
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in Carolina, and Mr. Hubbard in Louisiana, 


a dozen vears ago: and as did the black citizens of Massachusetts and 


New York who were sold into slavery by those States, whose rights 


they went to defend before the courts of the nation. As long as the 
vicious and rebellious state of mind which the President's « xperiment 


in reconstruction has developed exists, neither he nor Congress has 


a right to regard the rebellion at an end and deliver the nation into the 
hands of those impenitent rebels and their Copperhead allies, or even 
into the fear of it. The sword has eut the knot which seemed inextri- 
cably to bind the whole nation to the triumphing wheels of the slave- 
ocratic Democracy, and it must be its own fault if it permits itself to 


be tied again by the ravelling strands of the parted coil. 





If the President and the two Houses of Congress had the right to 
take all measures necessary for the reduction of the rebels, including 
even the abolition of their most sacred institution of slavery, the same 


right, and the co-ordinate duty, still inheres in them to take such 
further measures as shall make that reduction complete and perpetual. 
And this er necessitate rei. As truly so as the necessity of the case extorted 
the emancipation of the slaves by the President under the war powers 
of the Constitution. This was justifiable; politic v. because the life 
ind honor of the wh nation demand i s s life and honor 
demand that it shall be pre ad now having its victory turned 
into defeat by the cunning of the intestine enemies who have suc- 


cumbed toits force. Constitution and laws, whether prescriptive, statu- 


tory, or popular, are not the life of a nation, but its raiment only. The 
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life is more than the raiment, and it is not to be sacrificed to a super 
I 


stitious veneration for its vesture. All political progress towards free 
dom has been made by departure from old ideas when the critical 
Nothing could 


in the « yes of the En 


moment came. be more venerable than was monarchy 
rlish people, and yet Cromwell decapitated it in 
the person of Charles [., and it has never, since that stroke, been what 
it was before. Kings were taught, as Boswell’s father told Dr. John- 
son, “that they had a joint in their necks,” the better 


The Convention Parliament exiled Catho- 


and have been 
for the lesson ever since. 
licism and despotism in the person of James IL, and re-arranged the 
laws of descent, in utter contempt of divine right and the statutes 
and customs of the realm. <A ce ntury ago our ancestors were since rely 


loyal, and it was but here and there a sagacious eye foresaw that the 


crisis was coming upon them which would compel a reconstruction of 


American government upon the ruins of loyalty. 

We cannot but think that President Johnson has complicated mat- 
ters by his theory that the States have never been out of the Union. 
For he is himself obliged to contradict his own theory. If true, and 
if the rebellion was confined to individual traitors, why does he not 
leave the States in the hands of the loyal men and the pardoned rebels ? 
Simply because he knows that it would be only to confound confusion 
worse than ever, The rebel States did, by their own solemn action, 
take themselves out of the 
dreds of 


Union in fact, and kill and murder hun- 


thousands of loyal men to sustain and 


absiract political theory should be allowed to put them in a better 


their action; no 


position than that in which they elected to place themselves, They 
are not actually, and we believe Congress will declare that they are 
not theoretically, States in any proper sense of the word. They are 
neither States nor yet Territories; but collections of men in an entirely 
abnormal political condition. They are conquered rebels, individually 
and collectively, at the mercy of the nation they have so heinously 
offended and grievously injured. Congress has no right to erect them 
again into States until they have proved themselves capable of the 
republican form of government the Constitution requires it to guar- 
This 


political privileges are granted on equal terms, satisfactory to the sov- 


antee to all the constituents of the nation. will be done when 
ereign nation, without distinction of race or color, to the inhabitants 
of the several jurisdictions; when the oath of every man is equal 
before the law; and when the ordinary tribunals to be organized are 
competent to protect the life, property, and rights of all the people. 
Until then a military force must be maintained in every so-called State 
sufficient to the and protect original loyalists, white 
and black, with military courts to do the justice in all cases in which 


preserve peace 


justice can be nad in no other way. And this as much for the real 
benetit of the South as of the North, and it is this that loyal men there, 
as well as here, entreat at the hands of Government. The accepted time 
for doing this is now, and will soon be past, and if not used aright, the 
last end of this nation may be worse than the first. 


THE PARSON AND THE ATTORNEY. 

We think that our contemporaries of the press have hardly done 
their duty by the public, during the late hot weather, in not refreshing 
it more generally than they have done with the correspondence between 
Governor Brownlow and Mr. George T. Curtis of this city. Nothing 
could be more refreshing during the heated term than the original 
letter of Mr. Curtis, were not its contents made yet more refrigerate by 
the pail of cold water emptied in his face by the reverend Governor, 
We freely admit our own /aches in the premises, an 


1 can only crave 
pardon of our readers for not having been more instant in ministering 
to their ardent 


nessee, W is in the clutches of the law for the trifling 
indiscretion of treason and murder. 


necessities, It seems that an unhappy patriot in Ten- 
C. Kain by name 
For some reason best known to him- 
self, either that he could get no counsel nearer home willing to under- 
take his case, or that there was some particular adaptedness to it on 
the part of Governor Brownlow’s correspondent, it appears that he has 
had to resort to this city for legal assistance. Mr. Curtis was the 
counsel learned in ,the law on whom this honorable distinction fell. 


We presume very few of our readers ever heard his name, unless any of 
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them should happen to remember him as the fortunate man who had 
the happiness to postpone the rebellion by the sacrificial offering of a 
black victim, Thomas Sims by name, under the beneficent auspices of 
the Fugitive Slave Law. It happened to be almost the first case in the City 
of Notions under that humane statute, and accordingly excited intense 
interest, and gave to the name of Mr. Curtis the only general notoriety 
that ever attached to it. Whether it was that this notoriety was not of 
a sort to benefit his practice, and that one of the notions of Boston was 
that negro-hunting, however useful, was not ornamental to the character 
of the legal profession, so that she turned her cold shoulder to hin, at 
the honorable addition to his 
style and title was conferred upon him for the gallant and meritorious 
service just mentioned) shook off the dust of his feet against her and 
sought the more congenial atmosphere of New York, several years 
since. He recently gave notice of his continued existence by the fol- 
lowing characteristic epistle : 


any rate Sims Commissioner (which 


“New York, August 5. 
“ His Excellency Governor Brownlow : 

“Sir: Ihave been retained as counsel to assist in the defence of 
W. C. Kain, now under indictment in one of the courts of your State 
for murder and treason. No one has requested me to write to you; but 
when I last heard from Mr. Kain he mentioned the manner of his con- 
finement, and I could not help being shocked by its unnecessary rigor. 
I am not ignorant of the state of feeling in Tennessee towards persons 
on the Confederate side who may be more or less justly obnoxious to 
popular indignation. Into the merits or, demerits of their cases I do 
not wish to enter, excepting in the instance of Mr. Kain, as I may have 
a duty to discharge on the issues which the State has formally made 
with him in its legal tribunals. But I cannot think it unbecoming in 
me to suggest to the authorities of the State that indictment and trial 
on capital accusations, and the detention necessary therefor, are punish- 
ment enough in advance of the possible end of such proceedings ; and 
that all unnecessary rigor attending the confinement, whatever the 
supposed provocations, is what all men may justly deplore. I am sen- 
sible that the Union people of your State have endured great suffering, 
but the dignity and humanity with which it shall administer its laws 
and vindicate its sovereignty, will have much to do with its good name. 

“Let me beg you, sir, to use your influence or your authority, and 
to see that this person is treated with no more severity than his deten- 
tion requires, l am, sir, very respectfully, 

* Your obedient servant, 
“GEORGE T, Curtis.” 


It were worth a journey to Nashville to have seen the face of the 
militant minister and Governor when he first opened this epistle and 
gradually absorbed its contents. Being a minister, we trust he had the 
grace to forbear swearing, though if he had not, we think too well of 
the Recording Angel to doubt for a moment that he would have dropped 
a tear upon the word and blotted it out for ever. The phlegm of the 
New York attorney in writing such a homily to Governor Brownlow 
was only to be equalled by his intrepidity in attacking so unequal an 
antagonist. But we apprelend his courage was somewhat cooled by 
the parson’s response, which was as follows: 


“ STATE OF TENNESSEE, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, ) 
** NASHVILLE, August 18, 1865. 
** Creorge : Curtis, E3q., Ne w York Py 

“Sir: Your favor of the 5th instant is received. Upon some letter 
or message from one W. C. Kain, a felon in.jail at Knoxville, you are 
shocked by the unnecessary rigor of his continement, and suggest that 
‘the dignity and humanity with which the State shall administer its 
laws have much to do with its good name.’ I know nothing of the 
nature of the report your client may have made to you, but I know the 
sheriffof Knox County, to whom your letter should have been addressed, 
and know hum to be an excellent man, who has rendered gallant serv- 
ice as an officer in our army, and I am confident that any statements of 
your client, charging the sheriff with barbarous treatment of prisoners, 
are untrue, Your client, no doubt, thinks it very hard that he should 
be contined at all for the conscientious (7) discharge of his duty as an 
officer, in such insigniticant matters as hanging and starving a few 
Union citizens, whipping others at the stake or at the cart-wheel, and 
stripping Union ladies who were passing through the rebel lines of all 
their clothing, except what they had upon their persons, for the heinous 
offence of thinking the rebellion wrong. In this opinion you may agree 
with him. I, who do not profess to be so deeply versed in Vattel and 
Puffendorf, cannot. 

“I shall endeavor to see that the State vindicates its sovereignty by 
administering its laws with dignity and humanity; and while pro- 
foundly grateful for the solicitude you manifest for the reputation of 
Tennessee, I must be allowed to say that, when fully convinced that I, 
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there be 
The 


If they are in the 


accordance with “the President’s policy,” would not 
the the 
would come up, “ Are these States in the Union ?” 
the President 


And how could the President side with Congress, sup- 


lision between Executive and Legislature ? question 


Union, as holds, how could Congress refuse to receive 
their members ? 
posing that body to refuse them admission, without condemning all 
that he has done? 
Such admission would be a confession of failure that we have no right 
to expect from a President of the United States, and, least of all, from 


without admitting that he had stultified himself? 


a President who has so strong an individuality as every act of Mr. 


Johnson's shows him to possess. He would be at war with Congress at 


) 


once, On the other hand, what would become of the colored popula 


tion if Congress should admit the Southern members to seats, though 
that population had been disregarded when those members were chosqh / 
The matter must be a most troublesome one, let it be settled either way ; 
and all the trouble that will come from it might have been avoided 
had the matter been firmly treated from the first—as firmly, let us say, 
as the abolition of slavery question was treated, 

Mr. Harlan’s reference to the * republican form of government” pro- 
vision of the Constitution does not help the matter. 


Congress would not admit applicants for seats who had been chosen 


for the question would imme- 
diately present itself,“ What is a republican government ?” How this 
would be answered in Congress nobody can as yet tell. All we know 
is that it will furnish matter for endless discussion. Time that might 
be usefully employed will be devoted to the discussion of a ques 


himself, but it can satisfy nobody else ; 


tion that ought literally to be beyond the possibility of debate ; 
and anger will be excited among men who ought to be the firmest 
of friends, because they will not be able to agree on a point which 


need not have been introduced into Congress at all. One is be- 
wildered by the thought of the vast amount of historical learn- 


ing—duly “crammed” for the occasion—that will be brought to bear 
upon this “republican” discussion, and all of which will have as much 
real bearing on the subject of negro suffrage as an elaborate his 
tory of the Argonauts and the Golden Fleece would have proper 
place in an oration before a convention of wool-growers, 


°*°-e 
VITALITY OF THE FREED NEGROES. 
Want of space prevented us, in our last number, from fortifying 
our conclusions in regard to the probable extinction of the freedmen, 


by a reference to the history of the colored population of the 
British West Indies. It was a_ prevalent supposition not many 
years ago that emancipation had ruined the commerce and ma- 


terial prosperity of those islands. We imagine that the general 
impression at the to the 
islands, is that it is dwindling away, and only kept up by the importa- 
* The Ordeal of Free 


showed conclusively that emancipa- 


present time, as those 


population of 
tion of coolies. Mr. Sewell’s thorough work on 
Labor in the British West Indies,” 
tion had advanced them commercially and materially as well as socially 
It is our pleasure to exhibit the increased progress of 
In Mr. 
Bryan Edwards’ standard history of the British Colonies, a table of 


and morally. 
the population, which has also resulted from emancipation. 


the populations of the different islands in 1791, including the Bahamas 
but not including the Bermudas, St. Lucia, and Trinidad, gives as the 
total population of the rest of the islands 544,000, in round numbers. 
By Parliamentary returns for the year 1826 and neighboring years, the 
population of the same islands footed up only 689,600, that is, 135,000 
more than in 1791, though 1791 1807, when the slave 
trade to all British possessions was stopped, from 160,000 to 240,000 


between and 


slaves must have been introduced and retained. This estimate of the 
number of slaves introduced may seem high, but Humboldt states that 
at the time of the French Revolution 38,000 slaves, of whom these 
islands would take more than half, were annually absorbed by the 
British West India Colonies, and a Parliamentary return for the two 
years of 1802 and 1803 gives an annual mean of 10,500 slaves imported 
into and retained in these islands. From 1826 to 1844, when the next 


census was taken, a period embracing eight years of slavery, four of 


N 


His inference that 


ation. 


apprenticeship, and six of freedom, the increase of the whole popula- 
tion in all the islands was 48,000 on a population of 734,000, or 3.5 per 
cent. for a period of ten years. The last Parliamentary return of the 
population of the British West Indies is for the year 1862. The total 
black and colored population was then 874,604. In 1844 no distinction 
was made between the white and the colored part of the population, ex- 
cept in Jamaica, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, and the Bahamas. If we take 
the white population in the other islands at the same number that it 
was in 1834, whatever error there will be will tend to reduce the real 
increase of the free colored between the years 1844 and 1862, since the 
white population in these islands somewhat increased between 1834 
and 1544. Thus calculated, the white population in 1844 was 48,339 
anc the colored population was 733,736. The gain of the colored popu- 
lation in the 18 years was 140,868. The number of coolie immigrants 
included in this number (estimating from the data given by Cochin for 
all the islands up to 1856, and from the numbers stated by other 
authorities as being in several of the islands in 1860) cannot be more 
than 45,000. The increase of the colored population from 1844 to 
1862 will then be reduced to 95,800, which gives a decennial rate of in- 
This increase was made in spite of the general 


’ 


crease of 7.37 per cent. 
insalubrity of great portions of the islands, of which an idea can be 


gained from the fact that the annual mortality among the British 
under a suffrage system clearly not republican, may be enough to satisfy 


troops is as high as one in twenty, and in spite of cholera epidemics in 
Barbadoes, which were said to have carried off nearly 
60,000 inhabitants in all. The increase of the white population during 
the same period was not more than 4 per cent. If the accuracy of the 
return for Jamaica, which makes the population 66,000 greater than in 
1844, and very much greater than Mr, Sewell estimated it in 1860, be 
questioned, we will throw Jamaica altogether out of consideration. 
Taking only the other islands, and calculating the increase by the same 


Jamaica anc 


means as before, the increase, after deducting 25,000 for the coolies 
who may have swelled the sum, is 49,000 over a population of 373,000 
in 1844, or at the rate of 7.37 per cent. for ten years. To sum up the 
results we have exhibited, while in 35 years of slavery the population 
of the British West Indies diminished one and a half to five per cent. 
every ten years, and in 18 years, two-thirds of which were passed under 
slavery or the apprentice system, it increased only at the rate of 3.5 in 
ten years, in the following 18 years of freedom the colored population 
increased at the rate of 7.37, a rate more than double the preceding. 


Correspondence. 


THE BASIS OF SUFFRAGE. 
To THE Eprrorn or THE NATION: 

One of the weightiest arguments in favor of the extension of the elec- 
tive franchise to the colored race is the disproportionate power that the 
whites of the South will otherwise have in Congress when their States 
come to be represented according to their whole population. The danger, 
it is true, will not become an immediate one until the next decennial census ; 
still, it is important that we should consider the subject thoroughly now, 
and find the surest means of preventing this result. 

At present, the public mind seems to be settling in favor of the plan 
which is supported by the high authority of Dr. Lieber, Senator Sumner, 
and General Schenck, that the Constitution should be so amended as to 
make representation depend upon the number of voters, instead of the number 
of inhabitants. This would, it is thought, make it the interest of the peo- 

ple of the South to admit the colored people to the suffrage ; and we should 
thus obtain our object by the direct and voluntary action of the Southern 
people themselves. This would certainly be a result whose importance we 
could hardly estimate too highly. The free gift of the suffrage by the 
States directly concerned would be an act which would work powerfully for 
harmony, while there is danger that the imposition of a rule by national 
power would be a constant source of dissatisfaction. It is to be observed, 
however, that the proposed measure is at best an expedient ; that it is pro- 
posed, not as just and right in itself, but as a means to obtain the end which 
happens just now to be uppermost in our minds. It ought to be remembered, 
| further, that the suffrage would, under these circumstances, not be a free 
gift, but a bargain ; that the passage of this amendment would be nothing 
| more nor less than a bribe offered to the Southern whites to induce them to 
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grant a certain privilege to the blacks. It may be doubted whether, under 
these circumstances, the act would have the harmonizing effect ascribed to 
it. We ought, therefore, before deciding in favor of this proposition, to sat- 
isfy ourselves that it is a good and wise one in itself—not merely a conveni, 
ent way of accomplishing this special object. 

Have the people of the United States really considered the subject of the 


? 


proper basis of representation, and made up their minds that this ought to 


be the number of veters instead of the number of inhabitants, as at 


present ? 


t 
There is no pretence that they have done this. Some forty years ago they 
did consider the subject in some of the States (New York for instance), and 
deliberately abandoned this very principle which is now proposed for re 
adoption, as well as the more aristocratic one of taxation, and since that 
time population has been universally assumed as the correct basis—the only 
question having been, how to obtain the exactest possible proportion bet ween 
population and representation by the formation of equal districts. It ms y 


the 


be the people were wrong at that time, and made an unwise change: th 
fact, at any rate, shows that this sudden disposition to go back to the old 
method is a temporary whim—not a conviction reached by the observation 
of actual inconveniences and disadvantages in the present one. If it were 
not for this new issue coming up just at this time, it is not likely that any 
one would have thought of changing the basis of representation. ; 

We ought, therefore, first of all, to discuss the question upon general 
grounds, What is the most just and satisfactory principle on which to estab 
lish the rate of representation in a republic? If we should decide that the 
number of voters is the true basis, we should be ready to favor Mr. Sumner’s 
proposed amendment. If, on the other hand, there should appear to be no 
reason in theory or in experience to be dissatisfied with our present system, 
we should be slow to abandon it. It would then be our duty to see whether 
there is not some other way of securing to the colored people their rights, 
without making a change in the Constitution which we might afterwards 
be sorry for. 

The burden of proof is, of course, with those who propose the innova 
tion. They are bound to show that it is fairer and more philosophical to 
We 


who oppose the amendment, cannot in justice be called upon to defend the 


represent the voters alone than to represent the whole population. 
established practice of the country, until some actual charges are brought 
against it, which has not yet been done. I shall, therefore, content myself 
with pointing out two objections in point of expediency that lie against the 
proposition, 

The first is, that by its adoption the new States of the West would 
acquire disproportionate power in Congress, because of the larger proportion 
of adult males in their population. Let us compare, for instance, Massa 
chusetts and Missouri, two States which are very nearly equal in population, 
and which would probably have the same number of representatives now 
Missouri has (according to the census of 1860) 


Massachusetts, 1,231,066 : 


that Missouri is a free State. 
1,182,012 
might possibly have an extra member in virtue of a fractional excess. 


Massachuste tts 
The 


é.g., Misrouri, 622,201 ; 


inhabitants ; so that 

number of males, however, reverses this proportion ; 

Massachusetts, 596,713 ; and, supposing half of these to be voters, we should 
PI 

have Missouri, 311,100; Ma 


allowed to 30,000 voters-—a very probable ratio—Missouri would have ten, 


>On 


sachusetts, 298.356. If, then, one member were 


and Massachusetts nine. Taking population as a basis, Massachusetts 
taking the number of voters, Missouri would cer. 

In the 
proportion of males is still greater: 
Oregon, 31,451 out of 52,160. We in the East have 


against the Western States; but we have a 


has a slight advantage ; 


tainly gain a member. States and Territories further west the 


in Colorado, 32,654 out of 34.231: in 
no desire to diserimi 


right to demand that, if any 
distinction is made, it shall not be in favor of new and immature common 
wealths against the old, compact, orderly, and cultivated communities of the 
East. 

Another objection is of a more fundamental nature. It is proposed, by 
this measure, to hold out an inducement to all the States to extend the suf 


frage as widely as possible. But the suffrage has already been extended too 


widely, and the object should rather be to diminish than to increase t) 
number of voters. At the same time, and for the same reason that we 
admit the thrifty and intelligent colored people to the elective franchise, we 
ought to exclude the ignorant and vicious whites. It cannot be repeated to 
often that the suffrage is not merely a right, but also a trust and a mighty 
power, and that no person has any claim upon it who will not exercise it 
conscientiously and understandingly. It is nothing but our irrational prac- 
tice of allowing incompetent whites to vote, while we refused the privilege 
to competent blacks, that has enabled men like Vallandigham and the 
Woods to get political power into their hands. 


tions enough to extend the suffrage widely ; there are enough precincts 


There are already tempta- 


jectional 


their own names. Only twoort 
to require in their cit 
reason to hope, in the nat 
wisdom of requiring som 
one after another, follow 
amenam 
various §$ 
widest and regis 

It ought to 
features, mi 


would still leave the powe 


retain the spirit of aristocrac 
State-richts 
in their 


States increased power 


no longer controlled 
Having shown the 
taining negro sutfra 
to point out a better. 
There are five ways of 
entirely to the States them 
hopeless as is generally as 
the Southern States which is ir 
blacks ; 


selves, to see whether our object may not 


If this 


and it may be best 


position on our part. 
whate ver course seems be st 
The second method is that 
suade the States to do justice by the 
The third is for Congress to take the matter whollv into its own hands 
THE Natron of Au 
J 


cenious argument failed to convince me that the ol 


as argued by “ T. F.” in His very able and in 


vious and accepted inter- 


pretation of the Constitution is not the correct one It seems to me that 


nobody can study es of the convention, and especia 


various State conventions called to rat 


nt with t 
verhnments. 


“e is, however, one ‘ongress can 
: 


this present issue without assuming an} 1eral control over State 


on the subject. epted theory, 
» power of Congress cea 1 as the State is 


as a general principle. 
ion is imposed 


rnia was admitted 


‘an anit 


+ teahKieh tha — 
oO establish the quainh 


would then still have the 


making the laws of suffrage in State 
as they please. In order, however, to secure 


7 : ‘ a - . ++ ° Pe | | ira ly! 
ple, in State as well as national concerns, it would be desirable 
ond amendment, prohibiting any discriminations on the ground of race or 
color. An amendment to this effect, proposed by Mr. Wendell Phillips 
nearly two vears aro, would cover the whole ground. 


suflrage at once upon a just 


Kill slavery, with all 


its attendant abominations, and establish t] 











+ \ W i io ‘ t 
¢ \ » Cor Owe I e quailh ~ \ 
\ howev ns ipon n swe! 
é ‘ ( ‘ no \ . v : 
; p ir. P] ps's | sition would LiKé ) nt 
m its way to popular favor. It should not be as how 
ever, that the colored would ne rily be obliged to wait all this 





time for their right tto vot 


y e in national elections would speedily 
right to 


bring after it the vote in State elections; just as the right to tes- 


tify before military tribunals, which General Howard is giving the ne 


croes, 


must soon be followed by the right to testify in State courts. 


If the national right of 


suffrage should be thus made uniform, the chief 


objection against basing representation on the number of electors would 


lose its forcé In this case, however, it 


is doubtful whether any one would 


take the trouble to urge the amendment, inasmuch as there would no longer 


MARCEL. 


be any political object to gain by it 


*-- 


TESTIMONY OF PRISONERS IN THEIR OWN DEFENOE. 
NEW HAVEN, Sept. 11, 1865. 

To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 
te tl the Li 


which permits a prisoner, arraigned for 


In your issue of the 7th inst., iat -rislature of Maine, 


you sta 


at its last 


session, passed an act 


1 that 


ate which has 


murder, to testify in his own behalf,” and you a “a St 


more than once been a pioneer in our American legislation again excites 
our interest, and, we cannot err in saying, secures our commendation by a 
novel experiment in criminal legislation.” 





Without designing to rob the State of Maine of any credit that may be 





due to her, I would, nevertheless, desire to interpose a word in favor of Con 
necticut, which, more than twenty years ago, ‘experiment in 
criminal legislation” which you speak of as “ novel” and peculiar to Maine. 
The time was, in Connecticut,as in other States, when the testimony of 


parties in interest was not allowed in our courts, nor were accused persons 
allowed a hearing upon their own trial. An act was passed about the year 
1832 permitting both these classes to te their own story. It was found 
however, in regard to criminal prosecutions, to work badly. The accused 

















were great sufferers upon a skilful cross-examination, and,in mercy to them 
the law was repealed, as that in Maine doubtless soon will be The cas 
you quote in support of the law will prove one of the exceptions in its favor 
In this State there is doubtless much “ hard swearing” by the parties in in 
terest, but, on the whole, it is supposed that the benefits of the law ont 
weigh its objectionable features, and there is, the ore, no opposition to it 

Connecticut is also the pioneer State in her | slation upon the law of 
libel. No other State has such : r the pro ion of the news er 
press. This act, passed ten years , requires the proof of malice in tl 
alleged libel In other States the malice is inferred from the proof of the 
libel, and in all such cases nal damages at least must | i 1 to the 
plaintiff. In other word ( r, Vv st intenti liable toa 
criminal conviction for the pub 1 of an erroneous statement. Isa 
is not so here. The m us Ss , the d n to injur the a rug 
must be shown Le ( i \ . obtain even nom dam 
ages. Special da yw l y be ob ed 3 in oth 
States ; but these must be set forth in the declaration of the plain Thi 
is a great advance on the dark a of English jurispruden Our Supreme 
Court, however, through the intluen ot one ort jud Ss, an ai but 
crotchety man, who is pitted against the liberal rulings of a brother mem 
ber of the bench, has almost k fs law by its encroaching decisions. 
The Legislature will soon have to come to its defence, unless this antique 
judge shall be transferred to some oth r or of d h 

Connecticut took the initiative against the law allowing imprisonment 
for de bt against th uct allowing the creation of lotteries and the sale of 
lottery tickets But fain has tl credit of her well-meant 1g tor law 
and Connecticut the discredit of following her example in enacting a similar 
most unfortunate statu 


iat Maine 


*ticut is ahead of | 


You will see, therefor yr, tl is not the 


pioneer state 


Conne 





in every legal reform, but ier in experiments 


in the right direction. TRUMBULL. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION 

Noticing No. 10 of 
made to some recent ameliorations of 


your journal a brief article in which reference is 


thre 


in 
» law regulating criminal trials in 
he State of Maine, | am induced to call your attention to 
the recent changes made by the last Le ate of New York in 
respect, namely, to the testimony which may be admitted in such trials. 1 


England and int 


islature of the St 


N 





ation. 





wo t 1 tl pla however, that yous 1, in the article referred 
to, to n error in supposing that in State of the 1 of the 
‘ ised iv in his own bb If is restricted to il trials. On tl 

contrary the act of Legislature of that State, passed in 1863, this 
I lit is secured to the accused “in the trial of all indictments, con plaints 
and other proceedings against persons charged with the commission of 
crimes or offences,” and in the number for August, 1865, of the “ American 


Law Register,” 
of tl 


new series, may be found a letter of Chief-Justice Appleton, 
the Senate of Massachusetts 
upon the subject, in which he gives his weighty and unqualified approval 
of the 


The Le 


iat State, toa member of a committee of 


law. 


rislature of New York, at their last session, continued the work, 


be 
Proe 


they amended section 399 of the code, so that it now reads as follows : 


which has n going on at every succeeding session since the adoption of 
other things, 


“A 


party to an action or special proceeding, in any and all courts, and before 


our Code of sdure, of amending that statute. Amongst 


any and all tribunals, and before any and all officers acting judicially, may 


examined as a witness on his own behalf, or in behalf of any other party, 


any 


in the same manner and subject to the same rules of examination as 


other witness.” . . “And nothing contained in section 8 of this act 


shall be neld or construed to affect or restrain the operation of this section.” 
The section 399 also contains provisos and limitations not material to be 
he re cited, 


+} 


A careful comparison of the different sections of the code as thus amende 





will demonstrate that the change introduced by the last Legislature is st: 
ul 


ling, not to say appalling. 1 to point out the effect of this amend 


I procee 


ment. 


It is to be observed, in the first place, that section 399 is contained in 
that part of the code designated Part 2, and by the eighth section of the 


code, mentioned in the amendment, the second part is declared to relate “ to 
civil actions” “except when otherwise provided therein.” But 
section 399, as amended, both by its general language and by the special 


le.” The 
operation of section 399 is no longer limited or affected by section 8. 
Now, “ actions” 


1, Civil. 


expression of its final clause, as cited above, does “ otherwise provi 


are declared by section 4 to be of two kinds: 


2. Criminal ; and by section 5 a “criminal action” is defined to be one 
which “is prosecuted by the people of the State, as a party, against a yx 


‘, for the punishment thereof.” 





son charged with a publie offer 


It follows, of necessity, that a person charged with a public offence 


’ both upon his trial and upon the preliminary examination before a 


‘be 1 asa witness on his own behalf, or in behalf of 


examine 





any other party”—a person charged or indicted jointly with him, for exam 
ple—because, in the first case, the proceeding is a “criminal action ;” and, 
int second ¢ ise, a ‘special proce eding.” 

It is not perceived that there can be any escape from this conclusion. It 
is,on the other hand, in no degree probable that the Legislature contemplated 
this result of their work, any more than they contemplated the disastrous 
results of their legislation in 1860, which opened the prison doors and “ gave 
enlargeme to more than one convicted murderer. But we think it is 
ibundantly clear that the author of the amendment not only understood 


at he proposed to do 


ild not 


t. It may be expedient, wise, just 


exactivy wh 


Wi wot 
+} 


the amenamen 


but also exactly how to do it. 
h to be understood as committing ourselves against 


wis 


} 


But we do stand com- 


mitted, now and always, against this style of legislation, and reprobate it as 
l of 


sought nor had the light afforded by public discussion 


rash, because there was no nee: haste: and blind, because it neither 


Certainly this most 
important legislation, touching in some degree the life, the liberty, the 


reputation, and the security of all, has been passed upon a people unaware 


of what was proposed and done for them and in their name. 


} 


We have not learned 





that this legislation has been hitherto brous 


‘ision ; probabiy for the reason that its exist 


under judicial discussion or de 
ence is not generally known. 
The a 
its propriety, from an exposition of which we at present refrain. 
BRIEFLESS. 





iendment suggests many and grave considerations bearing upon 


Brook.yNn, September 10, 1865. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY FUNERAL. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 
Bee FuneraL.—A correspondent of an English paper transmits the 


following : “On Sunday morning last, I had the pleasure of witnessing a 
of your 


| most interesting ceremony, which I desire to record for the benefit 
While walking with a friend in a garden near Falkirk, we 


| readers. 








The Nation. 3 



































Ss ( ( < r ] \ i tl t 1 his ft » 
7 with which t »w fora distance of ten vards. )], 
closel id noted the « with 1 h thev selected ; 
t 7 ] } A iit I t r f 
i ( Lv walk nderness with w i 
; ; ; ] , . 
inn i t i cownws earti—i 7 5 tua - ™ . . T 
‘ ; - hive +) } ; 
Witt Willich they ; rward eda . tv : « dou ss 8s ms W hI} ? t 
‘in memoriar Their t , ni 
in memoriam 1cLr task ne end thev paused ut a minu he D 3 her X 
ver ") 2 iy * . ; - 4 ‘ s \ Tr 
perhaps to di yp over the grave of their friend a svmpathizing tear, when = ’ pr 
they flew away, an 1. as John Bunyan savs sn his dream I sav the m no here Show abo t s t wate i 3 ne two uglv 
more covered bridges, over ¢ f which passes t road to R mad, and 
» fr, S —— ‘ > * . ° . . . the other is a toll-_brid e Sa nary t tr . 
foregoing reminds me of a bit of experience in connection with a few Mer is & LOU-UI or ordinary Lv The stream is rat und the 
, . : > . — ° ’ i - } i] t n t ] 
months of shepherd-life in California rhe record given is one of literal | W@*®™ Power furnished by its ¢ = :, , es 
— 
fa + + — ‘ . _ 1 1 1 : evert tobace { tore l AT \ t 7 
facts. Let our naturalist friends, therefore, take note of the same, and, if ““"°*™ er a =o wie Business every kind 
, , . t } ] {t | } 
deemed worthy, write them down in their books is said to be dull ; most « peneeee ae dimesna e neigi 
1} re } . 1 } 1 : . . a24° por nt s nat } I r { ] 
All cattle qd, in those days, unhampered by the conventionalities of a : ; 7 zB 2 ™ ks No na _— 
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I 
dma I ly dealt tint ’ | oni nee 1 ; q ¥ ‘ ys I ove +! \ L str « or? ry is ng or 
. P ¢ ; rat th wort { } ) ry 
favorite watering-place for the cattle that were wont to rance thereal nuts standing at the doorway of every shop ero! W aha tton aprons 
Under a tree I found an ox that had apparently just died of a diseas: 5 coginpicdnembasai: sei: oer _ sabre 5 — a 
known as murrain. At the time I diseove r l the dead an mal t] on was ruaraing cou wacons, W he tather ex nes a r ot w for a 
one living one insight, and he was fo owing me in fr n where T had eee ma ot sait,or the mother trades eggs for drv-g is: Vend ~ v t es 
t : sloug Whi [ - - — petite ha. a ee pe Ss ~ y I yUSINess str t and r eV v ? < ses 
: . i ' Si : : 
, " . shone nel , } } ‘ 
whose it might be, he halted nas I passed on out of the way "7 ind men, is aif@used ¢ I 1 l ecay, 
began cautiously to appro: then, in a pec uit ‘sat or which, } laps, t relaxin ifluence o t mad deal 
which he continued for some time, as if to ascert in wn Was 1 n er wiai.iecsci ox a “ engalirels 2 , hice bee 
After having satisfied hims« lf, apparently, that his friend was inde dead Sinise Seiad eng : ner by the 
s fe / : A a e ; YIM? lis 1) ‘ ) , } 
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moment the whole country around resounded with th: tramp of bellowi: [ stood and watched , ens sts, I was 


cattle. That terrific knell had broke on the ears of 





. addressed in sonorous tones by an 
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+ * ery rown face and a red nose 
roamed over thos plains, was responded to, and in the shert space ver) brown fi nad a i 



























minutes no less than one hundred were ei ia sk tok <te Besos “My good sir, will you be so kind as to direct me to the Tunst House 9 
neighborhood. It must be that there is mint somewhere in this town, and thev tell me 1 
Then came the ceremony. Never having before the witness of shall — t there if ar ywuere I was coir to t} hote wis ito 
the performance of funeral rites among the bri ion, I naturally ser find, and on the w AS We sat \ lt renth 
tinized this with not a little interest ; especially so as it promis Pee “— man talked freely. He was from ¢ ‘ 1 his way New York. 
deci NSIV SCALE lan 4 zon, s to ty tos ( men 
menced firs oing up to the lan sed Matern Neth ini ies h he re 3 f 7 \ \ \ " P ¢ - me 
sometl time, When each would sm about him fora momer they nd e bus ss n \ \ ! rolling 
an hin final farewell by each s« n up a roar which always sli : N \ ve been 
terminated ina s a Be) A length, those stand ng iar Outside, doubtless gt ; 4 ‘ I iB ir 
waxil impatient at the slow progress made, and in n udily ¢ ! ; vis Sean ats ia Missis t 8S not 
access thems began on all sides to join their full sonorous my BAAS] mers Ly t Iw I 63. and 
voices in the chorus, by lowing and bellowing and screamine. ch inting ‘ > age : , Y nh wants 
thus, as it were, a requiem full of power and | 3 over their d rted hd = ic aa cae b with 
companion and frien ——- Acs, f ! SIX land 
What other interpretation could I give to this truly novel. yet touchi: ! y-o1 les of cotton! Well, ] , 
and impressive scene? These animals had all trave mae the ee ne [ never saw , mut 1 can brag of that 1 And I t § 6 
together, together they had toiled their weary way over :ueeed mou Uri n, Sif ) 1} : 
tains. Here, at last, in the midst of verdant ning waters. and = i . 2 
grateful shade of the promised land, one of their number perishes w men i ; : ’ : " ve 
Why not this expression of grief on the part of the survivors? a ee aes to burn i i@ river, My 
There are evidently connected with the habits of the brute mysteries D en = ras 
calculated to perplex for some time yet, if not for ever, the keenest s arch of ee re mrieteey trliiiacitts —— 


man’s scientific ken. } aie set vane — 


} sn y t ’ the Yan 
K 8S Ci ana cart i my I 8 A aes rroved ¢ put every 
THE SOUTH AS IT Is, thing else on the plantation ; so I concluded I'd pull up stakes and get away 
from ther I set } 3 r ( Bu v-and-by 
FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT Mr. Sherr ‘ was 1 | re I 
i t ul n 
x meat went, : mi) m, aid my m if rers, Most of 


DANVILLE. Va.. Sent. 5 1987 ail — same Af i ju i \ i them imus 
DANVILLE is built upon the crown and northern slope of some steen } lawilic) * , = 3 in Ae 


: ae i} I f iwoucd i? t i irned i , when 
which lie along the south bank of the Dan River. It j } } ee —— 








r. contains rather ss tl} : = so ] ‘ . " 
than four thousand inhabitants, of all colors, but. on account of its eon. and J 
spicuous site, produces the impression of a larger and finer } t 
As one approaches it from the north, and, looking across the river ; } ’ Re ae , : 


4 


sees its many handsome residences standing among tre 





es and gardens, and | a place for you out in Edgefield di 


, ' _ sa better region than this, and 
recalls what he has observed of other towns, or of the absence of them, 





we 'Li start for there next week.’ r, they said they did n’t wish te 








ere where they were. ‘Stay here? Very good. But how 
t You ‘ll starve; for I won't undertake to feed you.’ 
rve; we've got something.’ ‘ Yes,’ said I,‘ but you 

» keep you till harvest.’ Well, sir, to my astonishment, I 
d provision f a twelvemonth. The d—d rascals had 

1 to sack Columbia. They had everything, sir, from a 
to a porcelain egg; bacon, flour, any quantity of clothes, 
t Shel ns! n when they broke open niy smoke-house 
id left a share of the plunder with the niggers. I had no 
nigvers did n’t go to Edgefield, and are there yet, waiting 
hem home to Mississippi. They ’re mightily afraid T'll be 
vin em there, but 1 'Il do the fair thing, and they shall 
sis what I’m going to do in New York. I shall say to 





sole those capitalists, ‘Gentlemen, L’ve got a good plantation, and not a 
cent of money. The war has stripped me. I’ve got no mules, no carts, no 
l i 25 yp, no farmin im} lements. I Want some of you to loan me 
ten thousand dollars to get these things with, and within a twelvemonth I 
en to e you fol thousand dollars for your ten. Let me have cash 
( i k my plantation so as to set one hundred good niggers to work, 
and n r [ll pack six hundred bags of cotton, five hundred pounds to 
the | [ might wo further, and guarantee more than that, but six hundred 
bags will do, with cotton where it is now. There's no investment like it. 
Why, sir, there ’s untold money in this thing for men with five, ten, and fif- 
teen thousand dollars to lend. The man who loans me the money ought to 
come right down on the plantation with me or send down an agent. Then 


he ean keep accounts of everything, and see that he is not cheated; he can 





keep accounts with the hands, and look after things generally. The niggers 
do work b tter—there 's no use dk ny in y it, nd Idon't blame the m- -they do 
work better for a Yankee than for one of us. No doubt, you think, I can get 
the money? My friends in Columbia say I can, but I'll have to get a pardon 
lirs That I’m not going todo, Idon’t believe it’s necessary, and I’m not 
going near Washington. The d—d thing is all over, and I’m glad it is; but 
I sha’ n't bother about a pardon.” 

This gentleman thought that the negro, poor devil, was fated to disap- 


pear; that slavery, if it had oppressed him, had at the same time protected 


him; give the negro political and social equality, that would make no differ 





ence ; bein tand or fall alone in a competitive struggle for life with 
a superior race, he would be sure to perish ; a system bad for the individual 
nezro had been the preservation of the negro race in America ; philanthro 





pists, with their schemes for elevating the man, would find they had exter 
minated the species. A troublesome question would, at any rate, be removed 
from American politics. 


ReEIDvVILLE, N. C., September 6, 1865. 





“A right smart o’ fixins at the railroad thar,” was the encouraging de scrip 
tion of this place given me by a man who declined to give me a night’s 
lodvin ,and, moreover, it is laid down on my map of the South rn States, so 


I was expecting to see twenty or thirty houses and a tavern; 


but I rode some 


hundreds of yards beyond the village, and only on enquiry discovered that I 


had gone through it. Two cars on the railroad, a small way-station, and a 
store where liquor is sold, is all I could find of Reidville. But going further 
on my way was a house at which travellers are entertained, and at which I 


stay lor the night 











I have travelled to-day no more than twenty-five miles, having ridden 
slowly and stopped often by the way to talk with the people. The country 
is the poorest I have yet seen, with crops that seem less abundant and healthy 

those further north, and with less timber. But the road lies along a 
high and unproductive ridge, so dry t iring the whole day, I have found 
no brook or spring, and the od land, I am told, is by the side of the creeks 











and the Dan River. La pl ons were very few, and the greater num 
ber of houses had around them no negro quarters at all, while others had 
two or three ca 3 in many cases, were but little inferior to that 
occupied b white family. A large part of the population of the counties 
of Caswell and Rockingham, I was assured, were “them triflin’ people,” of 
whom iy were Unionists. The avowal of their sentiments, however, they 
never attempted, t h Iam told that such persons were well known to 
each other, and, during the war, formed secret societies for mutual protection 
of members, by sharing information and aiding each other's families when 
it became necessary for the men to flee from the rebel conscripting-officers, 


or to go away into military service. All the people with whom I have talked 





to have been secessionists. 


protess 


peuple 
ground I could often 


in these counties belong to the class of small farmers. From the high 


get a view of the country for several miles around, and 


everywhere was repeated the unvarying scene with which the roadside had 


made me familiar—rolling ground covered with forest, a 4 here and there, 


The N 


[should think that the majority of the | 





ation. 


at long intervals, a cl Corn, ill-tended, 
The blades, 


I tried at two plantations 


earing of one or two hundred acres. 
and apparently richer in leaf than in ear, was the chief crop. 
in great quantities, were burning up on the stalk. 
to get a feed for my horse at noon, but could not, and I was told this even- 
ing that the people most generally were too busy with tobacco to pay much 
attention to saving fodder. But this year it must be from the force of habit 
that fodder is spoiling, for I saw only one field of tobacco, and that contained 
less than two acres. 

A third attempt to procure a feed was more successful. The niggers could 
let me have some, and I could leave fifty cents to pay for it, the farmer said. 
He was just going down the road a piece, to the church ; they were having a 
‘ protracted” meeting, and he had been aiming to go for two or three days. So 
he drove off: 


yvorch talking 
] 


and, while the horse ate his chopped oats, I sat in the house- 
with his wife, a very fat woman, who laughed continually. 

Her husband was a carpenter by trade, she said, but he owned a hundred 
and thirty acres and farmed as well. He used to raise tobacco right smart ; 
but for three or four years he'd only madecorn. She was proper glad’to get 
back to flour again; she told her husband her teeth were done gone chaw- 
in’ corn-bread, and she reckoned ‘t was the corn-meal made the children’s 
throats sore, seratchin’ as it went down. She was thankful peace had come. 
Their land would n’t bring tobacco without guano. Her husband intended 
to put in a good crop next year, and she reckoned he ‘d peddle it out in South 
Carolina. He'd go thar now if he had n’t sold his tobacco, for it was re 
ported that there was a right smart o’ specie in South Carolina, though Sher- 
man did go through. 


He ’d 


|always be able to hire some in the neighborhood when work pressed, and 


No, she reckoned he would n’t do much with his own niggers. 
he intended to keep only two of his men with him. And some of the young 
white men had been talking about hiring themselves out to him; but he 
did n’t know, he was thinking about it. He’d sent off two families, and 

there was another woman, with five children, that had got to go next week, 
for her keep cost more than her labor would ever pay for. The woman 
wanted to stay ; so didall their niggers; but 't wasno use ; her children were 
all small but one, and that one had a dreadful har lip, so she could n’t talk 
| plain, and Mr. L. told her she and her train must start at once, for he 
{could n’t keep her. She reckoned if all the niggers had been sent right 
away from home immediately after the surrender, they ’d ha’ found out by 
this what freedom was like, and they 'd ha’ been all glad enough to get back 
But they listened to what the Yankees told 


This same woman she was speakin’ of said to her husband, when he told 


with their masters and stay. 

‘em. 
{ her to leave, that it seemed like it was mighty hard; she ’d been made free, 
jand it did appear as if thar must be something more comin’; the Yankees 
| would n’t never leave her so. That was the way with ’em all; but they 'd 
find their mistake. 
Was 


while ago. I 


There was a man up there a piece that had gone to 


city with 


some 


of the Yankee soldiers, and he come back a 





neton 


le told how the niggers was treated thar. He said there was 


a law so that if a nigger stole five dollars’ worth he was put in the peniten- 
tiary for five years, and if he stole ten dollars’ worth he was put in for life, 
and if he stole anything over ten dollars he must be hung. There was 
another law that no nigge 
it. 


down here; water was free to everybody. 


ry should have water to drink without paying for 
That, she thought, was too hard; niggers never was treated so cruel 


It was dusk when I reached this house, which appears to be the residence 
The 


meal consisted of butter-milk, corn-bread, and cold boiled bacon, with peas, 


iss, and supper was already on the table. 






of a farmer of the better cl 


and was eaten in complete silence, by the light of a brownish tallow candle. 
In the evening, sitting in front of the house, the farmer's brother became 
more talkative, and related to me his experience of life in a Federal military 
prison. Being asked for news, I said that I believed they were busy in 
Washington trying Captain Wirtz, the Andersonville jailer. 

“T wish they ‘d let us try the fellows that were jailers at Elmira,” said 
the young man; “ they ’d get a cussed short trial, and a grape-vine would be 
the end on't. "T would n’t last no ten days.” 
“Were you confined there? Tlow did they treat you?” 
“Treated me mighty bad. I was a prisoner for thirteen months. The 
Yankees took me at Spottsylvania, and first they sent me to Point Lookout. 
I was used pretty well thar, but by and-bye they moved us up to Elmira. 
That was in August, and I never got home till last June; so you see I 
know what a Yankee prison was. We never treated them any worse than 
we was treated. There was forty-two men taken when I was, all out of our 
company, and there never was but fourteen came back home ; so you may 


know. They killed twenty-eight out o’ forty-two, and they tried to kill 


us all.” 
“ Were any of them wounded ?” 














The Nation. 


“Wounded? No. ’T was bad food, and usin’ ’em hard. The durned 
weather was enough to kill anybody ; the awfulest cold I ever felt. They 
kept us in tents till a’most Christmas time, and we was about froze to 
death. Lots of the men had their feet and hands frost-bit, and had to have 
them cut off. When they did put up quarters for us, they did n't put up 


half enough. They built great long houses, each one to hold two hundred 


men, and they only put in one stove at the end of one. Of course we could 
not keep warm, nor begin to. They did n’t mean we should; for they gave 
us a little bit of wood that would n't make ten men comfortable.” 

What did they give you ?” 


“They ‘d knock down some old cows at the kitchen, and cut 


“How were the rations ? 
‘em up there 
and then, and fling the meat right so, without washing or anything, into 
the kettles, and never put ina grain o’ salt. That was just their cussed 
meanness, because they had a plenty. When the meat was boiled, it did n't 
taste like beef, you know; it tasted of the cow, and heaps of our men 
whole of 


could n’t get it down easy anyhow. But they used to cut up the 


it—the allowance for all the prisoners—and throw the lumps into heaps 


—great high piles they was—and by the time they ’d stand over night the 


They 


as just 


ten times. 


We W 


meat would be sour. "Twasn’t good not once in 


each man a little small rasher; no account anyhow. 


starved.” 
) 


“Were the men ill-used in other ways?” 


“Why, they ‘d punish us for nothing atall. Every time a commissioned 
officer came into any room, every prisoner had to jump up and take off his 
. . . i t 
If he did n’t, 


hat and keep standin’ till the blasted Yankee was gone. they ‘d 


put a barrel-shirt on him. They need n't talk; I know what a Yankee 
prison is. But I tell you what was the meanest of the mean, worse than 
the Yankees—them fellows that made application to take the oath. They 


wanted to take it as soon as they was captured, but they would n't go into 


the Yankee army, and they would n’t let ’em. But they used to sneak 
‘round, and lie, and inform on our boys—about tunnelling, you know, and 
them things. I’d like to come across some o’ them fellows now ; one in par 
ticular.” 

“You had to take the oath of allegiance, had n't you, before you came 
away?” 
Have to 


What ‘ll you do with me if I don’t take 


“Took something. Ha’n’t done nothin’ but take oaths lately. 


take an oath for everything I do. 
it? says 1; keep me yer for ever?) They'd find something to do with me, 


they said. I wanted to get home ; General Lee had surrendered, yer know ; 


but I'd cuss 


and le meluded I would n’t let their durned oath stop me 
Do n't 


along with the rest. So I took it and came on home. reckon that’s 
much.” 
GREENSBORO, N, C., Sept. 7, 1865. 


To-day’s ride has been pleasanter than yesterday's, though, on account of 


my having lost my way, it was a little longer. It has lain through a better 


The 


uth 


country, watered by several streams, and containing more bottom-land 
. 


he landscape have reminded me as much of S 


general features of t 
Carolina as of Virginia. The surface begins to be more level; among the 


timber there are more gums and pines; the road often runs among stumps 


and close past the stems of the forest ; tall, dead trunks, girdled when the 
land was cleared, stand thick together, bleaching in the cultivated fields ; the 
dark-colored loam has not wholly disappeared, but often the soil is light and 
sandy ; in the low grounds the trees may be seen rising out of black pools 
of stagnant water, and in such places the cardinal-flower forces itself upon 
the eye, and I noticed the livid passion-flower ; lizards are frequent in the 
hot sand ; I saw, too, flying among the leaves, a small bird, red as blood, 
which is common further south. 

To-day I had an interesting conversation with a man who belongs to what, 
as I suppose, must be a new class in the South—the class of negro lessees of 
land. He had been a slave all his life, he said, and was now “a settled man” 
(he appeared to be forty-three or four), but he was going to strike out for 


himself and see whathe could do in a state of freedom. fe had already 
rented some land, and that he thought was what every colored man ought 
to do, if he could. Perhaps only a few would be able to do it at present, be 
cause the masters were oppostd to it ; wanted to keep the people in such a 
condition that they could be hired as laborers at low wages, and preferred 
to let a “no-account white man” have a plantation rather than rent it to 
negroes. His former master and the gentlemen living in the neighborhood 
refused to lease out land to him. But a few miles away from home he had 
been more suceessful. The owner had selected certain parts of his planta 
tion, and told him to take up as many acres as he could properly 


‘old field ;” 


care for 


and cultivate. The land was not good, most of it being but if 
he could make enough this first year to feed his family, he would be content. 


He had bought a condemned horse from the Government corral for fifteen 


2R7 
Ov 4 
dollars ; he was low in order, but would be fit to plough next month. His 
wife had been knocking about the house most of her life : but he eould de 


pend upon her assist the 


full work in the field 


work got too hard for him, and he had two 


ance u 
ig enough to do 


children | 


Both were good plough 
men, and when his own crop did aot call for their labor he could hire them 
out to the farmers, and he also could do hauling for his neighbors, and thus 
pick up a little ready money. If God spared his life, he expected to have 


twenty acres of corn, eight acres of wheat, five acres of oats, and some pota- 


toes on his land. His landlord was to receive one-third of all the corn 
raised. 
This year he had been working for his old master, who had promised to 


give his hands such a portion of the crops they made as should be pronounced 


equitable by two white men whom he designated. The apportionment had 


not yet been made, On most of the plantations of which he had any knowl- 


the it for their 








edge workmen received some part of the crop in paymer 
labor, and, as a rule, the masters were endeavoring to hire them for the 


coming year at the same price—their board, namely, and so many bushels of 


eorn 


This man said that he knew it to be still usual on some of the planta- 


tions to beat the negroes for any offence ; lly is this the case 
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in the country districts. Negroes living in the vicinity of Greensboro’ could 
complain to the soldiers, but twenty or thirty miles out they were without 
redress. 

Ile was very anxious that schools should be established. A while ago 


some of the colored people had spoken to a white man who lived near, a 


“with good learning,” asking him which he 


But he did 
obtained the consent of the ¢ 


poor man, but to open a school 


had promised to do. not like to begin without having first 


entlemen in the neighborhood ; so he called on 


intention, but he was told that if 


made known his 
| 


tive or six of them and 
he therefore desist 
that 


hools, h ; hoy ed 


he tried that game he would be shot in his school-rgon 


ed. 


would have done it, 


The gentlemen who told the man so were just the kind of men 


too; but the Yankees would set 


iD Ss 


if 


ill-usage of laborers on the plantations 


liries with the object of finding out 


At Greensboro’ I made some enq: 


the statements of this negro about 


| were true. 


There is inthe town an agent of the Freedmen’s Bureau. Like the rest 


of its agents whom I have seen, he is an overworked officer. He has super- 
vision of seven counties, and has subordinates in but one of them, for police 
the home guard of 


im 


duty in the country is left to each county, and conse- 


juently there are no Federal garr 
might draw assistance. A negro who seeks redress for a real or imaginary 


travel perhaps ten, perhaps fifty, miles and lay his complaint 


ns from which the 


superintendent 


injury must 





before the superinten ”, or he must lay it before the home 








ruard, with what likelihood of getting justice may be guessed from the 
fact that the captain of the g Lin « of the counties was much surprised 
and little pleased to learn, the other day, that he had no right to whip 
negroes Whose masters found fault with u It is needless to say that the 





negro chooses the former alternative, and, when he decides to complain at 

all, he complains at Greensboro’, Having heard the fifty or sixty complaints 

of every day, the superintendent may isider the possibilities of summoning 
} ther circumstal f t] 


ices Of the case, and may investigate it 


Witnesses and aii the other c 


if he thinks best and can find time. His office, it will be seen, is not a sine. 


eure. It would be speaking more accurately to say that no one man can 


its duties, and t} finding themselves able to 


men, 


perform 
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little where so much calls lou lone, could but become disheartened 
by the difficulties of the y* siti 

The officer at Greensboro’ has been in the service of the Bureau only ten 
days. Within that tin ises of negro shooting had been brought to 
his notice ; in one of which the man had been crippled, in the other only 





slightly wounded. He would not say that the sufferer in either case had 


been absolutely blameless, for he did not wish to prejudge the matter; but 


whatever the offence, he thought some less deadly instrument of punishment 


might have been employed. fact is,” he continued, “it’s the first 





notion with a great mi: 


ny of these people, if a negro says anything or does 


llet 


to take a gun and put a bullet into him, or a 
than I do; he 
was provost-marshal of Salisbury down here.” The officer bad held that 


the 19th of July until the 6th of August, and in that 


anything that they don’t like, 


charge of shot. But this gentleman knows more about it 
s] 
office, he said, from 
space of time had arrested and held under guard four persons charged with 
shooting down negroes. Of the four negroes but one survived. Cases of 
assault, both gentlemen said, are very numerous, and almost always without 
sufficient cause. No day passed without several complaints being made. 
“ Here ’s a case now,” said the superintendent ; “I gave this woman an order 


on her former master for some clothes belonging to her whieh he withheld 
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\ " ly yu yas well as I after the assassin 
at 
He ay i honestly anxious to treat 
th { | wer ' v few who even interested them 
8 ! } but it was his opinion, based upon 
] ws ) I 1 cor rmed bv I ( lence as su 
v Federal troops would be the signal 
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ENGLAND 
LONDON, August 30 
I 4 itt I nt! st ten years we e celebrating 
on é iif i | England. Our fleet has 
| o Br nd C] French iron-clads are paying their 
re n Vv P : the and La Gloire are anchored 
y i Ww aD | ep nt So, as usual under such 
( i } W en l I peeans over the Anglo-French alli 
a and i sworn the foolish enmities of bygone 
ti nd h ot} the better because we quarrelled and fought 
i n ; i ed all idea of ever quarrelling again. 
Indeed, th l Iden excess of Gallo-mania, made the 
notable ¢« over} t we were m 1 to the French in race and language 
than ) l nat | 0) World or the New. Putting aside any 
Lol se of kind er 10 ! 0 cal : nee between 
France and | I i has been in the memory of livin 
me! i ” this « y of great serv » the Napoleon 
dy ws other 1, the : of France r 3 us from any 
at yastoo contin ’ y I i », t Imperor himself is 
perso! y very popular on 3 t ( " whatever he may be on the 
other. M Ir. ¢ l of ¢ i has created very 
num IS « l ) | ing betweer 
t t n l ( \ old-fashion i 
of Franet < l to b an artic] political faith. But when I 
have s iis, I l Calais is now only ninety 
minutes from | ‘ you i in your club in London and 
dine on tl sou ‘ t ( But, in spite of this, the two 
countries are very 1 rly as far <¢ rt in moral distar as re in the 
days when steam engines and t raphs were unk1 n ve got rid 
of the superstition that frogs are the normal diet of—what provincial news 
papers delight to describ our lively n | 3 ind they, in their turn, 
no longer believe that we sell our wives at Smithfield But is almost 
impossible for us really to lerstand each other I have known English 
men who could speak many foreign languages perfectly ; but I never knew 
an Englishman who could speak French, or a Frenchman who could speak 


th ir nationality could not be at once detected 
cal organs cannot pronounce the French and 
nd what is true of pronunciation is true of mental 


. } 
irs; and the code, 


} } 
} 








by w we judge of anything, is not only fun 

ely agonistic. We can be—and I hope 

we ] r shall be—cordial acquaintances: | we never can be intimate 
friends, at any rate not for ner ms to come. Our sailors were most 

gracefully received Cherbour nd th French fleet will be wel 
comed heartily at Portsmouth. But ther 1e matter will end; and the 

toasts and compliments uttered at thes ernational visits, as they are some 
what pompously designated, will produce about as lasting an effect as the 
shampagne with w h they are seasoned. However, this interchance of 
) s does no harm, if it does no very permanent good ; and the presence | 
f thea | fleets at Spithead will certainly give Londoners who are unfor- | 


} 
a 


etained iu 


1 London a good excuse for running down 











ation. 


bourg. The general impression of English sailors I have met is that 
e French in clads could not stand against our own; but then, if the 
French ships were built of adamant, and ours of tinfoil, the impression 


believe that 


be 


ean ever 


tl Right or wrong, we cannot 


wor 


I am sure, 


would, 


1e same, 


I recollect at the time 


nchmen 





‘k a ship as well as we can. 


when the French and English fleets were anchored in the Bay of Naples, 
during the Garibaldian dictatorship, the captain of an American man-of 
war was asked what he thought of the comparative merits of La Bretagne 
and the Ayamemine the two crack ships of the rival squadrons. His 
answer was that “the former was the better ship of the two; but that if it 


» to fighting, he would give the Agamemnon tive minutes to sink her.” 





but I remem 


h 


sHece 


ch was probably intended simply as a compliment ; 


r all the English officers who repeated it to me declared that, thoug 


i 


they should not have liked to say so themselves, this was exactly their own 


And, 


— ae 
Wwhetiecr 


m. as this is the general feeling of the British navy, I much 


to learn much from the inspection of the 


Impe 





aouvt 


rial squadron, Iowever, while the fleet is at Portsmouth, I trust to see it 


myself, and shall then be able to tell you anything which strikes an unpr 
{" l ol 
esslonal ovserver, 

None of the royal family will, I believe, be present at the spectacle, as 
they are all engaged in attending a sort of family party at Coburg. The 
Queen had set immense store on every connection of the late Prince Consort 
being present at the uncovering of his monument in his native town. The 
little German Residenz-Stadt has, in consequence, been filled for the last 
week with all the hundred grand-lukes, land-grafs, princes, and excellen 


cies who claim kinship with the ubiquitous Coburg family. If the reports 


hey all tried to look exceedingly impressed when the 


lieved, 

e »! ’ ] 
hung garlands 
Alto 


whole narrative of the proceedings is very German, and shows 


Prince was uncovered, all 
} 


Lie 


and they 


about t monument with becoming solemnity. 











the German character of the reigning family too mu to be altogether 
palatable to our English taste. The plain truth is that our public is 
getting ve ry tire 1 of this Albertol: The memory ot Albert the Good 
; becoming as wearisome to us as the reputation of Aristides the Just was 
to the Athenians. At the time of his death there was a very deep and very 
genuine sympathy felt throughout the nation at the loss the Queen had sus 
tained. As we were conscious we never had much liked the dead Prince 
while he was with us, we made up for our error by lauding him to the skies 
when he was gone; and, to judge from the utterances of our popular papers, 


you would suppose the Queen's husband had been the best beloved man in 





all Eneland. Our fit of repentant enthusiasm was not very long-lived, and 
long after the sensation had died away we were deluged with odes, addresses, 
memorials, and soon, to the memory of the Prince, till we have grown weary 


ame mentioned. If there is moderation, according to our 





, in roasting of eggs, there is surely moderation also in put 





ting up memorials. Very nearly four years have passed since Prince Albert 


was removed to a better world, and yet we are still expected to be sentimen 


tal about his death. Moreover, considerable annoyance is felt at the contin- 
ued seclusion of the Queen. It may be very foolish of us, in the opinion of 


republicans, to care about the pomp and show of a court, but common 


] ] 


ageai 5 


peo- 


a creat and as we pay very dearly for the expense of keep 


ple do care 


ing up royalty, we like to get our money’s worth for our money. In itself, 


the whole matter is of very little importance for the present: Lord Palmers 
ton is personally extremely popular, and the Government of the country 


would go on exactly the same whether the Queen lives in the Highlands or 


But if, as is quite possible, a period of political trouble should 


‘lose of the present administration, and any question should 


i the wishes of the sovereign were thought to be at variance 





with the opinions of the country or of any large political party, the decay 
in the personal attachment of the people for the Queen, caused by her long 


nee fr mublic scene, will be an element worth considering in the 


om ti 
‘il on this cireumstance because many persons believe that we havo 
got a hard time coming. <A very large portion of the harvest is still not got 
in, owing to the late rains, and the fluctuations in the price of wheat at Mark 
hat th 


As far as I can 


Lane show t ere exists a very general uneasiness as to the yield of the 


re 
pig: 


Up to the beginning of this month the harvest was 


crops. ather, there is no reason yet to despair of our having 


an average return, 


expected to be an unusually fine one ; and it seems doubtful whether the 


rain has inflicted any damage corresponding to the unusual quantity of ears 


| upon the stalks. If we could have three weeks of dry weather we should be 




















a good supply of corn, and in consequence of cheap bread for the 

gut the weather s remains t iy unset 1. Be the crop wh 

cannot dou iat the pri meat will be un Uy high. T 

S as W ll the new cattle murrain, is not spr ing so rr 5 
as We saw cause to fear at first, but it is undoubtedly gainin in 
every part of the country voluntary associations are being formed amidst the 
farmers and graziers to arrest the progress of the pestilence The com 
mon idea is that the disease is propagated by contact, and that if one beast 
in a herd is affected he infects all the others. According to this theory, the 


one remedy to check the epidemic is to kill at once any ox or cow which 


manifests any symptoms of the malady. As, however, it can hardly be 




















expected that a cattle-owner will destroy on suspicion animals whose valu 
varies on an average from £10 to voluntary associations have 
been formed to indemnify the individual sufferer at the common expens 
Any member of these associations who can prove that he sacrificed animals 
supposed to be infected, is repaid two-thirds of their cost price at the expens 
of his ier members ‘| ‘rapidity With Ww 1 These soc ties for mutual 
insurance have been got up in every cattle-breeding county shows how very 
much the agricultural class has increased in intelligence within the last few 
years In the day of the old protective « rn-laws any « 
tion of this kind between farmers would have bee n simply in possi bit I 
the agricultural interest had been as powerfu politically as it was formerly 
the wish of our farmers would e been acceded to, and « Ir ports Ww | 
have been closed against the introduction of foreign cattle. As, howe, 
fully one-half our meat is imported from abroad, and as the consumers of 
beef and mutton are far more numerous than the home producers o si 
article s, the Gove rnment have refused to listen to the solicitations of En riish 
eattle-breeders, and have contented themselves with issuing stringent regu 
lations for the inspection of all cargoes of foreicn cattle which enter ou 
ports. Medical authorities, as usual, disagree on the nature of the “ Rinder 
t According to one school of veterinary experts it is an indigenous 
we, not an imported one; and i ie to local and atmospheric causes, 
not to contagious influences. This view naturally enough finds no favor 
with agriculturists. 


Indeed, in Ireland the pressure exerted upon the Government has been 





so strong that it has had to recede somewhat ignominiously from its formal 
decisior When the disease first declared itself in Eneland, : 
from the sister kingdom waited on Sir George Grey, to request t] 
tation of cattle into Ireland might be forbidden for the time 
Secretary, who has a fatal talent for occupying untenable positi 





at once that such a system of quarantine was known to be inefl 
past experience ; that no precedent existed for the remedy su 
it was contrary to the principles of our Government to make any distinction 


between different portigns of the United Kingdom; and 


All 


that the ministry 


these ar 








had no legal power to accede to the request. arguments were 
sound enough in themselves, but they failed to convince the petitioners 
Meetings were held throughout all Ireland, attended by men of every shad 
of religion and politics; and an intimation was conveyed to Lord Palmer 
ston that even the Irish ministerial members would not support his Govern 
ment if he incurred the unpopularity of refusing the demanded ukas The 
Premier, who has no notion of sacrificing his power for the f anv 
abstract principle under the sun, reconsidered the sul t r very 
brief deliberation an order in council was issued closing ports 
against cattle imported from England. In the particular case at issue, I 
sympathize with the Irish malcontents. The export trade in catt 

said now to be the chief resource of Irish landowners; and with the ex: 


tion of a few thousand black cattle imported annually from the West I 








lands of Scotland, there is no importation of beasts from Great Britain into 
Ireland. If the “ Rinderpest” can be prevented from crossing St. Geo s 
Channel, it will be an immense boon to the whole of the United Kingdon 
and, though the evidence with re; to the contagious character of t} 
malady is conflicting, it is well worth while tryi exclusior 
English cattle will not stop the spread of of our own 
coasts. ‘The unpleasant feature in the matt this act of 
justice to Ireland was extorted by a sectional agitation. At the m ng 

at Dublin, the language of the speakers, representing, as they did, all s 
tions of the island, was violent in the extreme. Even Lord Naas, the Tory 
member for an English borough, and formerly Under Secretary for Ireland 
beneath Lord Derby’s administration, declared openly that if the Govern 
ment showed such a disregard to Irish interests as to refuse the requested 
prohibition, it would behoove Irishmen to consider whether the union ought 
to be maintained. And the other speakers followed in the same line wi 
far less reticence. Ifthe Irish could only combine generally as they did on 


lish 


this occasion, they might exert an almost irresistible pressure on any Eng 


ation. 
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Here it may be urged that we are treating Dr. Lewis unfairly, as his sup 
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0) 


baths are only re« his own anal 


ymmended for e] y, to use 


ogy, his rose-tree would not bear dressing after it was full-grown. There 
are quite as many } ile and = si K adulis as children Pe rhap 3 however, 
his intention is thus to take th aurp edge off the novelty and introduce it 





by degrees And certainly it upsets our ideas of the fitness of things 
sufficiently to imagine a number of garden enclosures (like loose horse 
boxes without roofs) and “ undraped infants disporting in them. We 


fear that in most parts of the country the mosquitoes would interfere with 
likeliest the 


emplification of the way in which the best 


the success of the experiment during the months of year. 


Seri nisly, this is but another e: 


principles are continually ridden todeath. Men eat too much meat in warm 


weather—therefore all animal f or they do not take 


ood is to be suppressed : 
oh in cold weather—therefore all 


Dr. Le 


ost children, and the occupations of most adults, have a ten 


baths enou human infirmities are to be 


washed away with water. wis strikes upon a very good idea, that 


the studies of m 


dency to keep them too much out of the air and light; therefore he would 


strip them to the glare of noon. So sun-struck is he that he will not allow 


any shade-trees about a house, or let man, woman, or child sleep in a room 


sheltered by a portico. We do not occupy our bed-rooms during the sun 


shining portion of the twenty-four hours, but much the reverse ; and what 
is the sun to do by occupying them in our absence, except make them 
uncomfortably hot during the warm season’? As to the notion that a cham 
ber with the proper allowance of windows cannot be adequately ventilated 
through discern it. 
} 


‘wis has 


unless the sun shines 
Dr. L 


indulge him in a little 


, We must own our inability to 


Fortunately, suid and done so much good that we can 





rubbish, es >ecially when it is amusing. 





PITHOLE. 


ie and 


Western 


when bump go the cars, the conductor of 


Atlant Cireat toad at Corry, after 


about an hour I fall into a snooze, 


he 
the 


TAKING a car on 


the train pokes his head in at the door. ‘ Break in the road,” he remarks ; 


“you will pass the night here.” At this laconic and interesting speech 
évery one turns over and goes to sleep without a word. Very early indeed 
the next morning we awake, and I survey the party. There are two youth 
whose black coats, springing step, ind innocent smile show them gentlemen 
and divinity students. They soon after stop at Meadville. The rest of the 
party are a yellow and melancholy race—then new to me, soon after well 
known—operators and speculators in oil. At first, from a close resemblance 
to dried salt fish, | took them to be an extreme species from my native New 
But 


honor of their birth. 


England. I soon found out my mistake. Pennsylvania claimed the 


‘eption was an excellent old gentleman, nearly eighty, the presi 


i 
dent of some company, who had gone to look after its interests. Though 





somewhat tired by lying awake all night, the moment oil was touched upon 
his tongue was loosened, and he poured forth a stream of anecdote, theory, 





‘h was very edifving 


I climbed the hill that 


and description 


Taking a horse the next morning, from the east 





overlooks the cit id the creek. Unless ore dipped his pen in mud, who 
could describe that filthiest of cities? The town chiefiy consists of one long 


street, wedged in between the cliff and the river, crowded with shops, looking 


like a bisectec 


by comparison, 


.,) 
oOlos 


1 peddl ene is asavory city 


1) iiArs C 
1 peddlar 


and New 


lower class of scarecrows 


art indefinitely prolonged. 


York seems of virgincleanliness. The inhabitants 


resemble the under the influence of a powerful 


galvanic batters 
the 


again turned my 
A 


After a long look at this sewer of cities, and countless derricks be 
the the hill, I 
towards the east and the new reigning beauty o 
hole 
The 
Alle 


r5 


tween city and nose—prophetic organ— 


Oildom, euphonious Pit 
fill 
On 


hills that the water-shed of the 


nd 


and affords many 


road wi up and down the 


vie either side rise well 


] 


e 


ghany, beautiful ws. 


wooded hills in graceful curves from the little streams which flow through 


One does not generally associate the oil regions with the haunt 


n dispose 


their vallevs 


of the muses, yet if the muses had be 1 to take up their abode in 


this Western World, 


the hills and valleys of the Alleghany befor 


] know of 





no more appropriate place for them than 


man laid his greedy finger on 


of nature 


the fair face 


Everywhere, conspicuous among the trees, you see the derricks of the 


s of the great temple of Mammon, at which all 
1 


worship. 


—in the valleys, on the hill-sides, on the 


oil wells, like st« epl 
Derricks, indeed, you see everyw here 
tops of hills—with their engines attached, about one in fifty of which is run- 
ning. Millions upon millions of dollars have been sunk all through this 
region in the purchase of worthless land at oil-land prices. How any imagi- 


nation could suppose that oil would be produced frem most of the land, [| 
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am ata loss to divine. It is well known, however, that with no class of 


is the imagination so potent as with our solid business men. One 





searches for the wildest flights of fancy, not in a Collins or a Shelley, but in 


these and similar ventures by grave practical men, who would scoff at the 
word imagination, to whose power they are unwittingly the best witnesscs. 


No 


and wind 


hen you come upon a town of plain, unpainted boards “ in looped 


nwed ragvedness’’—and everywhere along the road you find hotels, 


so called, and dubious refreshment saloons, at which is sold under various 
names the ubiquitous whiskey. 

After a few hours’ ride I reached the city of Pithole. Pithole lies in the 
and five from the Al- 
bank of Pit- 


hole Creek, and will soon cover the hill rising from the opposite bank. Pithole 


centre of the oil regions, about ten miles from Oil City 
leghany River. It covers a low hill which rises from the west 


} 


Creek is a contemptible little stream, a few vards in width, emptying into the 


Alleghany a few miles below. The town has now several hundred buildings 


and some ten thousand inhabitants, and is probably worth fifty millions of 
dollars. A few months ago it consisted of half a dozen old farm-houses, fifty 
inhabitants, and would have been valued at, perhaps, fifty thousand dollars. 

The town has the usual appearance of towns in this region, and is a gigan- 
Most 


Passing up the street, you see on either side shops 


tic city of “shreds and patches.” of the buildings are built on land 
leased for three years. 
and hotels, each laying a different claim to fashion. One is painted, another 


has a splendid sign, another has its rooms papered. Every other shop is a 


lt is safe to assert that there is more vile liquor drugqk in this 





liquor saloon. 
town than in any other of its size in the world. Indeed, a bar is almost the 
invariable appendage to every building. Lawyers have bars appurtenant 
to their offices—each hotel, dwelling-house, or shop has its separate bar. 

You pass crowds of persons, in an excited state, hurrying to and fro—most 
of them with haggard faces, old clothes, and trousers stuck in their boots—of 


You 


‘stat magni nominis umbra’—the St. Nicholas, 


that fishy, scarecrow race, specimens of which I had met in the cars. 
pass many familiar names— 
the Fifth Avenue, the Metropolitan, and the like. After a ride of a quarter 


of a mile you reach the famous United States well, and a strange sight it is. 





Forth there rushes a stream of oil as I: 
of 
Searcely less prolific are the neighboring “ Twin Wells.” 


ge as your arm, with constant gushes 


gas. Day and night this stream is vomited forth with unabated force. 
Here we have in 
these little streams the source of this seething city, with its fierce, mad energy. 
Wonderful sight ! The oil-fever 


's their 


Gazing at these streams men go mad. 


an eager gaze, tuck their trousers in 


ek 
Them the artful brokers desery, and one fortunate an- 


fir brains. They contract 


their boots, and wander up and down the er in search of interests in 


vells to purchase, 
gler draws his victim to a safe nook and tempts him with the “ best and 

indications wonderfully good,” e The 
ockets his commission, and the victim is very apt to twice quadruple 


itied., 


cheapest” interest on the creek, “ te. 


broker } 






his investment in a short time, so he is not, perhaps, so much to be 


Next to the oil 





wells themselves the most characteristic phenomena of the 


place are the countless teamsters who there congregate. Those who are ac- 
quainted with that imperturbable tertium quid of humanity, the army 


ty With dark face, 


ry beard, and slouched hat, and trousers tucked into his boots, he sits 


teamster, have no difficulty in recognizing him in Pithole 
has 


SHac 


immovable on his stout team. On every proper occasion he damns his 


show a 
The 
ts on over rocks and trees, down mud-holes, out of mud-holes, down 
to 


horses with a volubility and versatility of profanity which almost 


divine gift. To other except these equine emotions he is inaccessible. 
jol 


ruts—aiter a 


teanl 


ordinary man to a gelatinous mass. 


fashion reduce an 


From him it merely spills out an oath or two. Out goes a barrel, over goes 


the team—he tips it back, scarcely leaving his seat. 
Sauntering up the strect past teams, land offices, fallen trees, incipient or 
finished shanties, and groups of men in earnest debate about land or oil, I 


Whom should I behold but the “ fat 


soon reach the centre of the town. 


woman” and the “fat boy?’ O unctuous sight! in this lean and hungry 


land to meet a buxom young maiden of eight hundred pounds. How she 
was brought over these roads without being reduced to a skeleton, how she 
held her 


mysteries. 


own against the water and the food, must for ever remain awful 
No one but a Grant of a showman could have piloted her with 
her complement of pounds to Pithole by any line of which I have heard. 
The United States Hotel, like all the rest, is built of planed boards, un- 
painted, very loosely put together. Adjacent is a tent with some fifty cots, 
well filled every night, and fragrant from proximity to the horse stalls. The 
hotel It rents, I believe, for 
thirty thousand a year, and the keeper must net three hundred dollars a day 


must have cost some five thousand dollars. 
or more. The front of the house is covered with advertisements : three- 
sixteenths of such a well—mining tools for sale, engines, and the etceteras of 
incipient civilization. 
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On this, through 


In front of the building is a platform and a long bench. 
the day and evening, sit gloomy and dirty contortionists chewing the melan- 


choly cud of speculation. Entering, you see other contortionists sitting in 


impossible attitudes. Surely Hogarth or Dickens must have had a hand 


in the creation of these men. 
On the left you hear the telegraph ticking, and near it are men washing 


t 
in a long sink. Beyond, tinkling show that the versatile 


glasses 
whiskey is transforming itself into brandy-smashes, gin cocktails, Tom 
A Pithole 


To drink water is to drink a solu 


and-Jerrys, and other spirit-stirring potations. person at is 


indeed placed between fire and water. 
tion of salts. 


To drink whiskey is to drink poison. Every glass of water I 


took I forswore water, and every glass of whiskey, I forswore whiskey, and 
room with the 
, Watched the 
rapidity of dining for which my countrymen have gained a cosmopolitan 


thus lived a life of zigzag perjury. I entered the dining 


usual wild rush, and, seating myself by a rapid manoeuvre 


reputation. 


I need not describe the dinner. Are not the works of our English friends 


on American government and society mostly taken up with a description of 


profess to be 


the American dinner and the use of the knife? Why persons } 


so much shocked at the sight of a knife entering the mouth I cannot see. 


We pay large sums to see jugglers swallow swords. Why not enjoy similar 
exhibitions when free? For myself, I could see a knife protruding from a 


gentleman’s boot without surprise or concern. 


* Roast beef, roast lamb, 
Corned beef, boiled ham,” 
chanted a somewhat slatternly muse in my ear. “ All from the same joint,” 


remarked an intelligent gentleman near me; “ the animal must have worn 


motley. By the way,” he continued, “speaking of motley, did you know 
“ Are 


How long have 


the circus are going to give a benefit for the church to-morrow ?” 
they ’” said I ; “things seem somewhat mixed in this place 


you been here?” “Oh, I’ve been here for a couple of months. This is 
nothing to what it was at first. 


a bed. 


Then you had nothing to eat—sleep six in 
Things are quite luxurious now.” 
“ Yes,” said he, “ I saw it. 


“ Were you here at the fire ?” 
I asked. It was a magnificent sight. It blazed 
in one vast sheet of flame up to the sky. If it had spread a little, the 
I think before long Pithole will be 


whole place would have been burnt up. 
burnt up. 
toration would soon put out any fire here,” I remarked. 


It is all wood and oil, and no water near.” “Concerted expec- 


“ Rather a curious 
thing happened here yesterday,” he continued. “The keeper of one of the 
She did n't like such treatment, and, 
* Busi- 


I remarked after a while. 


hotels here turned off a servant girl. 
taking a horse whip, drove him out of his hotel down the street.” 
ness seems to be done in a queer way here,” 
“Yes,” he replied, “men spring to it. Almost every one here is sick, and 
yet a sick man here worksas hard as three well men elsewhere. Pretty much 
everything is flat now, though, except just here. The peace and the flood 
coming together knocked everything over. Last winter you could make 


money hand over fist. People would bay anything at any price. There was 
an old fellow, I remember, up in the mountains, with a farm where he raised 
a few turnips; no more chance of striking oil than of striking greenbacks. 
They offered him half a million for it. he 


thought they could make something out of it, or else they would n’t want to 


But he was a shrewd man; 


He kept the land, and now it 
“You 


and they are, for the most 


buy it; so it must be worth more. ’s hardly 


worth ninepence.” ‘He was a shrewd man,” said I. hear such 
stories as this all the time up here,” he added, “ 
part, true ; the current facts are so much stranger than the stories most men 
can invent, that men here are under a strong temptation to tell the truth, 
except where their own interests are concerned.” Early in the evening | 


went to bed. You have always an agreeable excitement in these places as 
to the character of your bed-fellow—whether he be a pickpocket or murderer, 
whether he be subject to delirium tremens or other foibles. Fortunate 
those who have one bed-fellow! Generally you have a countless number 

The next morning I arose early and walked out upon the platform. As 
I stood gazing at the clouds or mud, I was aware of a rusty old gentleman 
smelling around a pair of boots a young chap near me had on, as an old ter 
rier would eye a rat. I asked “what was up,” and found that said boots 
bore too close a resemblance to some boots the old gentleman had placed at 
the head of his bed the night before to be passed lightly by. He insisted on 
it that the boots were his. The present occupant of the boots, with that 
irreverence for age characteristic of American youth, requested his elder to 
take his journey into a far country. Perhaps he thought the journey from 
Pithole not so long nor arduous as from elsewhere. Let us hope so for the 
sake of good manners. 

“You’d better not talk to me in that sort of way,” said the old gentle 


man, with somewhat ruffled feelings. “I’m pretty well known in these | 


ation. 


parts, I can tell you. 
This appeal to a hot 

I 
desir 


showed no strong 


It is a curious fact that Eastern 
hotels as the islands of the ble and life there as th h mm 
‘I have left a luxurious home,” said ¢ bright fell to me, “in the 


East. I have been living in t] and I have come 
A ; a nal Ae 
out here to rough i 


I 


engineers of the county, and sitt 


During the morning 


in Pithole from a comfortable 


n depth t 


mud-puddle, varying i I 


and grog-shops ; 1 further on, t] 


tice Pithole life stream 


this « 


-a gent n 


Here we hav leman in | 
was recently the owner of a “ 
and, with others, flooded the t 


come speculators and mechani old 


chen 
man,” says one of friends i 
“that man has just sold his far: 


Mr. B., 


not calculated 


formerly keeper of a vari 


‘to witch the 


> 


swim, Mr. B. ?” I exclaim 
venture it who cannot swim.” 


leads his horse ov Nank 


What a ma 


He carries an ivory-ti] 


i 


era } 


rnificent carriage f men. 


yped cane, ¢ ch as I thought 


scarce six men could bear up th now produces). 
“The other day,” said my friend, “the circus drove through here. The 


drummer-boy was spilt out into the water 
*ked hi 


friend of mine, the dandy of Pithole. 


big drum on top 


mselt best 


as 
He 
ilk 


of his head, and he pi uy comes & 
Wears a clean collar and has his 


boots blacked, and is the one man of fashion among ten thousand.’ And so 
the stream flows on. 


] 


} ifn 
the beautiful 


fix lds 
men lying under the 
med half sick, and 

1 he ard the crack 

me men ‘e firing at a target. Soon after, 
however, on entering the hot ! 


The next day was Sunday, and I took a stroll into 


near by. Every now and then you woal 


trees, with a worn-out, haggard 


yet all were ready to work with 1 


of a pistol, 


and supposed 80 


leuffed, one of 
them shot through tl f them had 


‘squared off” at the constable constable had 


drawn his pistol and shot him t] cht a tragedy 
an attempt at 
robbery that n . He ‘hed by the window with a loaded At 


came near enacting 


hief drew 


pistol 


about two he he: 
tol at his 

I ret ed ir ithole a fortnight, and becam e of the oldest inhabi 
tants of the pl me I learnt1 h of its social and business 
life. You fin re, under the roughest clothes, » most exc 


and, as a rule, t 


ellent men— 
very other man you 
is a soldier 


meet anics and workmen have most of 


been and adven- 


Most of the ir-Ke rs and hotel-] pers are captail or 


them 


privates, and have many wild tales to tell of battle 


ture majors. 


Every now and then i man of 


education nray from 


aiso 


leading the mazy di maidens, have wan- 


dered off here into the forest fa fortune ora sensation. 
] 


good conscien 


One must 
needs have a ful disposition t 


hus to sit during the 


long months watching a ng down t 


» a great—per. 
haps. 


Every one here is answer questions 


innumerable 


without complaint on ast 


J 
*. 20W commerce soit- 


f mal ' r 


ens manners. s desirous of mal of every one 


Every one i 
else, than which nothing more promotes urba 


play 


a-days. This single town produces over five thousand barrels of oil a day. 


nity ridiculous 
to suppose that the oil business is “ rsons like 


to say now 
Manual labor and investments in oil companies are the only things which 


All capital otherwise loubles itself with 


While I was th 


I will only add a deseripti 


do not pay well. 
wonderful rapidity. 


re 


nearly doubled its build. 
ings and inhabitants. n of my last night. 


Hearing that the great hotel of the town was going to be christened, I 
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ERA IN THE STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. THE NATIONAL SERIES 


ANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS 


INCLUDES, AMONG UPWARDS OF THREE HUNDRED VOLUMES OF STANDARD 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


sATIN PROSE REQUIRED FOR ENTERING COLLI ) IN ONE VOLUME 7 


L PREPARATORY LATIN PROSE BOOK 
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the Latin Prose ne« eary for entering College, w . r “f rences to Harkness’s and 
Andrews and Stoddar Atin Grammars; Notes, C il and Explanatory ; 
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a Voca ida Geographical and tis torical Index 
, : National Pictorial Primer. Parker & Wat- , Watts on the Mind. 
A NEW EDITION, son Boyd's Composition and Logic. 
CONTAINING, IN ADDITION TO THE ABO National Series of Sch. Readers. 5 Nos. Kames’ Elements of Criticism. 
tity of Fae lestions desienad ta sunniy the niece of a tin Reade Sherwood’s Writing Speller Series. 4 Nos. Day's Art of Rhetoric 
, ae. sda ¢ M 8 ~ se , ran pared for. a 5 adits ng ane Smith's Sch. Spellers and Definers, 4.Nos, Beers’ Geographic: al Drawing-Book. 
aati saree of Latin Deane 4 Hat set Caivereity. Wright's Analytical Orthography, Norton & Porter's First Book of Science. 
th Edition, Enlarged and iene roved " Northend’s Dictation Exercises, ; Peck’s Ganot’s Natural Philosophy. 
: ’ . Davies’ New Series of Arithmetics. 5Nos. Porter's School Chemistries. 2 Nos. 
By J. H. Hanson, A.M., wee : > 4 , ” 
il of the Watervill tute Davies’ New Series of Algebras. 3 Nos Wood's Botanical Text-Books. 2 Nos. 
. 12mo, pp. 900, price . ——- 8 Hi gsher Mathematics—a complete Emmons’ Manual of Geology. 
; - PI : Chambers’ Elements of Zoology. 
Probably no work has for a long time been issue d which has so completely met the | yy, mte vith & MecNally’s Sch. Geographies. | Jarvis’ Text-Books in Anatomy. 
wants of students as this happily-conce vived volume of Mr, Hanson—comprising in one >» Nos : Hamilton's Vegetable and Animal Physi- 
book all the Latin Prose required for entrance into any of our Coileges ; the Text, the Clark’ 8 Diagram System of English Gram- ology. Lit . ‘ : ‘ 
most approved References, to the two best Grammars in use; Notes, brief and to the mar. 2 Nos. ~ Mansfield’s Political Manual. 
yoint, giving aid where it :s needed, and yet not doing the pupil's work for him; a full Beers’ System of Pe nmanship, 12 Nos. Pujol & Van Norman's French Class- 
Coocitlons with other great merits. It has received the approval of a large number of Self-instructing Writing Books. 3 Nos. Book is 
eminent professors and teachers, and has been introduced into many of our best schools : ilar American & Unive sraal Histories. De Torno’s Spanish Grammar. 
and colleges : ‘ ; Berard’s History of England. Brooks’ Annotated Greek and Latin Texts. 
PRestDENT CHAMPLIN, Of Waterville College, pronounces it ‘a work of great merit. Monteith’s History of United States. Dwight’s Heathen Mythology. 
The book cannot fail of being favorably received by classical teachers Hanna’s Bible History. Brooks’,’Tracy’s & Carter's Sch. Records. 
And 8. H. Taytor, Prine ipal of Phillips Academy—high author aty in eve rything per. Boyd's Annotated British Poets. 5 Vols. | Marcy’s Eureka Alphabet Tablet. 
taining to the subject—says : ** No book of the kind has appeared which is betteradapted | Northend’s School Speakers. 3 Nos. Scofield’s National School Tablets. 
to lay the right foundation for a thorough knowledge of the Latin language Raymond's Patriotic Speaker. Brooks’ School Manual of Devotion. 
—- Smith & Martin's Book-keeping. The School-Boy’s Infantry Tactics. 
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A HANDBOOK OF LATIN POETRY, THE SCHOOL TEACHER’S LIBRARY, 


For THE Usk OF SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES, IN TWENTY-THREE VOLUMES, 
Containing Selections from Virgil, Ovid, and Horace: with Note tical and explana- ‘ = ; 
tory, and References to Harkness’s and Andrews and Stoddar a: ~ L atin Grammars. INCLUDING PAGES “THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING, HOLBROOK $ 


By J. H. Haxson M 


° : oR) aw : ~ PT “Gq.” » “Dp "AOR Ee 
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READY EARLY IN SEPTEMBER. tailed descriptions of all their issues. 
12mo, price $3 U0. ‘ 
—— BARNES & BURR, Epvcatronat PcsLisuers, 
Shortly after the publication of the ‘*Preparatory Latin Prose Book,” the author 51, 53. anp 55 JonN STREET. Naw eon 


and publishers of that work began to receive requests from teachers in different parts 
of the country that a book of Latin poetry on the same plan might be prepared. The 


* Handbook of Latin Poetry” is th Fe tof an effort to meet this popular demand. STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS OF THE WAR, 















The book comprises—from Virgi 1e t six Books of the Afneid, the first two ; 
Booke of the Georgies, and six - the E - rues; from Ovid, twenty-five Mythological obtained at great expense, and forming a 
Tales from the Metamorphoses; from Hor . more than fifty of the Odes, the Carmen . — pm 7 ‘ 
Seculare, tive of the Satires, seven of the Epistles, and the Ars Poetica COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY 
rhe Selections from Virgil include more than is required for admission to most of 
the colleges in the country; and the Selections from Ovid and He race, both in quantity OF THE 


and quality, are a full equivalent for the omitt d portions of Virg GREAT UNION CONTEST. 


For Female Seminaries re Colleges, it is believed that the book will meet a want 


which has long been widely felt. ull Ran, Dutch or. Strawberry Plains, 
*,* Attention is respec tfully requested to this valuable series, which, from its con- Yorktown, Pontoon Trains, Deep Bottom, 
venience, value, and economy, deserves careful examination Gettysburg, Hanover Junction, Belle Plain, 
Specimen copies furnished on receipt of one half the price. ! air Oaks, | Lookout Mountain, Monitors, 
abieneh Savage Station, Chickahominy, Chattanooga, 
ee ra1TADMm 1: *redericksburg City Point Fort Morgan 
ST . S > Inhblishers F lerick yurg, 1 5 { . yan, 
CROSBY & AINSWORTH, Publishers, Fairfax, Nashville, ‘Aliens. 
” Waechinct ee “ Richmond, Charleston, Mobile, 
117 W ashington Street, boston. Petersburg, Etc., Etc. Etc., Ete. 


Everybody is interested in these memorable scenes. 
WEBSTER’S NEW DICTIONARY. menaaiiadt 
ru a ot Just published by : 
WITH 3,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO, 
Gre aveet ADDITION TO PuitoLoegy is Hautr a Century.—The most important | ? 501 Broadway, New York. 
contribution to Phil luring the year 1864, was the publication of the illustrated Ee Catalogue sent on receipt of stamp. 
edition of Webster's ¢ nabridged Dictionary. This work, which had long been 









in preparation, and on the revision of which yea of labor had been bestowed by several 
saat eavalnte. was, in many respects, the greatest addition to the philology of the OUR MARTYR PRESIDENT. 
acre ‘ sap red i wf acent D »pleton's yclopedia for UA. 
present age which has app red hals ntury.—Ap] _ Cyclopedia for 1864 Now Ready, Price $2, 
More VALUABLE THAN Treasury Notes.—Ilow that old cynic, Sam. Johnson . 





would have revelled through We * massive new Unabridged! How he would have AGENTS WANTED 
gioated over its macnificent letter-pre ind its illustrations, beantiful as new Treasury ; 
no:es, and much more valuable to the student. The Merriams have incurred a fabulous STIER’S WORDS OF THE LORD JESUS. 


ex pense in having the whole work rewritten, reset, recast, and republished, It is not 


a nere revision, but a reconstruction ro insure excellence in typography, it comes HEARTHSTONE SERIES. 


from the Riverside Press, which is all that need be said about its mechanical execution. 


It is a marvellous specimen of | arnin labor, research, and taste. It is by far the SCHONBERC-COTTA WORKS. 





greatest literary work of the age taltimore American. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. A complete library can be made up from our stock, which includes the lists of a!) the 
a ——— | societies of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. 
REV. DR. HEDGE’S NEW BOOK, { Terms as low as can be had of the publishing houses. 


‘*REASON IN RELICION.’’ seamed 
- BOOKS FOR SALE BY 


‘It is a Inscious book—fresh, sweet, and timely. It is a profound, acute, and lofty 





book. . It meets a great want, fills a high place, occupies a bene r unoccupied TIBBALS & WHITING ’ 
niche in the Pantheon of books that are for the el lightenment and nourishin r of the AR > eee wane 
groping and famishing . It isa most hopeful and healthful, as well as elegant ARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
and brilliant, book Chicago Journal Strer’s Worps or THE LORD JESUS, Barnes’ Notes, 
Sent free by mail, on receipt of $2 00 LANGE’s COMMENTARY ON MATTHEW, Busn’s “ 
: . . 3 - KNaApP’s CuRiIsTIAN THEOLOGY Jacosus’ * 
arr > yRRAG MANN 8 $3 00 c . . 
LIFE OF HORACE MA 7 McKNIGHT ON THE EPISTLEs, Epwarps’ Worgs, 
“It is a sterling biog raphy, which yo ated American can afford not to read. eas Home's INTRODUCTION, Woops’ 
ia only parti: al ir ise to call the book deeply interesting. J¢ vivifiee and inspires ALEXANDER'S COMMENTARY, Kitto’s “ 
Atlantic Monthl HopGe’s : SHepp's Couristan Doctrine, 
THE PRE SIDEN’ rs WORDS teing Memorable Sentences from the Addresses, OLSHAUSEN’ 8 Scuarr’s CHurcu History, 
Speeches, and other Writings of Abraham Lincoln. Edited by Rev. E. E. Hale Henry bd MosHetm's “ 
1émo. Bevelled boards, gilt top, $1 25 BENSON'S we Evsesivs’ sad “ 
CLARK'S = 





10,000 of each of these books should be sold before January 1. - ; in - 
earn Also, a great variety of Theological Works, Sermons, etc. A liberal discount to ministers. 


WALKER, F U LLER & CO., TIBBALS & WHITING, 
PUBLISHERS, Boston. | 3% PARK ROW, New York. 
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Literature. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE daily papers—but too happy to secure “items” in the prevailing 
dulness of early autumn—have chronicled, with more detail than the public 
care for, the progress of the Publishers and Booksellers’ New York Trade 
Sale during the past week. It was successful in every point, and certifies 
to the existence of a healthy state of activity in the book trade, stimulated 
by the demand for school-books and other staple wares of the business from 
quarters that had been for the past three or four years debarred from their 
customary supplies. It must not be thought, however, that the transactions 
of the ordinary channels for the supply of books represent the entire move 
ments directed to that end. Unprecedented events have led to extraordinary 
consequences, 
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seription-book in hand, every county and town of the Northern, m, a 


where mecting with customers who eagerly engage take the books, 


sufficient to meet the demand. The American skill in management is con 


spicuous in the arrangement of this business, now developed into a complete 


system. It well deserves to find a historian, as the Express enterprise and 


other branches of American industry have done. — It comprises two distinct 


divisions. The chief field of the canvasser who offers books in portions, 


issued periodically, called * the number business,” is at the centres of popu 


lation, where men are congregated in large masses, as at fonndries, ship- | 


yards, machine shops, etc., where the stated publications are easily supplied 


tothem. The agent for complete works—usually in one volume, and rarely 


selling for less than five dollars—has his county or State district allotted to 
him, and starts off to canvass it, reporting his suceess to headquarters every 
day. It isa feature of the system that an agent must only have book 
shall 


directions, showing no incon 
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siderable knowledge of human nature, is furnished 
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of people may be approached with the best chance of success, The 
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umes per day of two works, only, for a whole year. 


of the war are known to have sold each to the extent of nearly 


thousand copies. The public are said on good authority to 


quarter of a million volumes of the adventures of a rather hard-feat 


(if the portrait does her justice), whose name we forget, but who desires to 


down to posterity as “ The Nurse and Spy.” “ Lives of Abraham Lincoln,’ 


“ Sufferings of Northern Prisoners at Richmond,” and, in short, every work 


of the kind, shares in the general demand. It should not be supposed that the 


books got up for this emergency are all of a slight or temporary description 
The pecuniary returns are now so great that the best authors find it impos 
sible to resist the offers that would lure them to this new field of labor, and 


many works of sterling excellence are so produced, as the “ History of the 


Rebellion” by Horace Greeley, Hon. H. J. Raymond’s “ Life and Speeches of 
President Lincoln,’ Colonel Bowman’s “ History of Sherman's Expedition,’ 
the : ie 


Swinton’s “Campaigns of the Army of Potomac,” Headley’s 
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“ Grant and Sherman’s Campaigns,” ete. 


—A chief novelty of Messrs. D. Appleton & Co.'s fall list of publication 

It ti 
“The Last Six Months of my Administration, by James Buchanan, Ex 
President of the United States.” 
own historian, or rather to put on record his own version of the facts that 


is one that will be sure to meet with notice and criticism. is enti 


Mr. Buchanan does well to become his 
give importance to a period so momentous in our annals. In the last cen- 
tury, scarcely a minister or statesman of eminence died who was not fur 
nished with a posthumous autobiography or “testament politique” from 
Holland, the great literary workshop of the day, and many still survive in a 
state of dubious authenticity. Though the time for apocryphal or spurious 
works is past, the chief actor in circumstances of great gravity and delicacy | 
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This book reviews in detail remarkable intellectual whose 


movement 


levelopment characterizes our own era, from its first recorded traces more 


than two centuries ago 


Phe author has studied in Germany, and has made 


in all 


himself familiar with the entire literature of the topic he discusses, 
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1e European languages. 
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His book promises to be an important contribution 
It 


Another work bearing equally a relation to 


to the history of ideas, and their influence on society and the individual. 
will form one volume octavo. 
modern controversies, though viewed from another stand point, is “ Essays 
on the Supernatural Origin of Christianity,” with special reference to the 


theories of Renan, Strauss, and the Tiibingen school of divines headed by Dr. 
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grated, as the p ssessor of s the most extensive and finest collection 
of shells ever brought to r le was in early life in mereantile business 
in South America, but gave uy merce for natural science In his own 
vacht, expressly fitted for the purpose, he ransacked the seas and shores of 
the Pacific coasts of America and of Asia and its islands. His travels ex 
tended through many years; and he reached Europe with a ric] 
of natural produ sthen had ever before been assembled by one man 
Conchology had been his put t, but one of his incidental collections 
that of di 1 plants—nu 1 130,000 specimens. These, with his birds, 
reptiles, it ts, ¢ v distributed among museums at home and 
abroad. ‘The at colle m of shells found him in occupa 
tion for the 1 uinder of his i f 1a mine which scientific men 
of all countries have worked exhaustir its treasures Thirty 
thousand species fu i mostly by numerous specimens of 
each. It fills a lar ho in London 1 will in all probabi! e secured 
for the British Mus ! Dr. | r ll, who died o 1e 28, at 
Southampton, had been engaged l ul service of tl sh arniy 
in most of the tropical climates : the West Indies t Ka 
His writings on melical top uphry numerous and valuable, and his 
botanical studies add 1 much to a knowled; of the tropi l fi The 
frankincense tree is named Daniella after him 


The 











Nation. 








\i John Payne ¢ the vy n literary an lary, has just co 
1 a reprint, limited to fifty copies, of the rare « edition of Tottel’s 
5 ny of Songs | Sonnettes” (1557), printed in the reign of Henry 
VILL, and « ning the first impression of the poems of Lord Surrey, Sir 
I nas Wy and others. He is desirous of proceeding with similar re 
rints of t rare and unique volumes of poetical literature of the Eliza 
bethag age, if subscribers enough come forward to secure him from loss 


, 
his chief desire is to place be yond the reach of accident the matter that 


‘hance fire, ete., might irretric vably destroy. The books he desires thus to 


perpetuate are “The Paradise of Dainty Devices,” from a unique copy con 
taining poems by Lords Vere and Oxford, Churchyard, Edwards, Hunnis, 
‘ which were omitted in the later edition that was followed in the 
reprin f 1810 The Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant Inventions,” 1578 ; 

Phe Phoenix Nest,” 1593 ; “ England’s Helicon,” in which nearly all the 
poets prior to the year 1609 figure more or less prominently, including 








Shakespeare, Marlowe. Lodge, Greene, Peele, ete.; and Davison’s “ Poetical 
Rhapsody,” 1602. 
*— --— 
CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE.* 
Tris book is so good that it ought to be better. There is some good 
iought in it, and much good feeling; but it is throughout divided against 
itself by an inconsistency and reckless incoherency fatal to the illusion 
which it is the business of the novelist to produce, and reminding us from 
b init »end that the author is telling stories. 
Acainst this defect there are two safeguards: one is great genius, and 
the other great industry. Shakespeare probably found no more difficulty in 
avoiding the introduction of anomalies into the character, than Mrs. Siddons 





nd in refraining from cutting the capers of Fanny Eissler in her perform 


ance of the part, of Lady Macheth. But what the great masters and mis- 
tresses in literature do, and are preserved from doing—we suppose by the 
force of their over-mastering conceptions—the little masters and mistresses 


must do and leave undone, if at all, by dint of most painstaking and minute 








att ion to correctness of detail. At least so much as this a novel-reading 
public has a right to expect of a novel writer who has had so much practice 
upon it as the autl of “ The Ogilvies,” “John Halifax, Gentleman,” “ A 





1e Head of the Fam > “ Olive.” 





“ Mistress and Maid,” 


a’s Husband,” “ One Year,” and—legion. 





s he 
But though Christian herself is a lovely creature--thus much we can 
scern—in beauty of person, carriage, voice, and disposition, and is a great 
improvement on some of her swarthy and passionate predecessors, as to most 
o r s about and around her we are “ lost in a field.””. What was her 
(wors mistake and ought not the title of the book to run in the plural, 
“Christian's Mistakes,” or simply, “ Mistakes by the author ?” ete., ete 


1 





If we understand her, she means to represent her heroine as a person of 
swect and calm dignity and self-possession. The natural effect of such qual 
ties, in real life, surely is to prevent and to disarm insolence. Yet Miss 
Gascoigne habitually insults Christian; Phillis and Susan Bennett brow 

it Christian; Barker snubs Christian; and the shocking little witch, 





unts Christian. Further, if we understand her, the author means 


Yet 


iTistian as a 


repres woman of truth. we are first told of her 
mak Dr. Gray, at his request, this promise: “ Whatever goes wrong, you 
will always come at once and tell it to me,” and, soon after, of her sitting 


saddes 


t of all sights toa tender heart, children (Dr. Gray’s) 


slowly mained, exasperated by injustice, embittered by punishment, (and) 


made deceitful or cowardly by continual fear” of a pugilistic nursery-maid. 


As to Christian’s husband, we are informed, on page 6, of the grave 
and formal politeness which was his natural manner, but which always 
somewhat awed M 


rs. 


Ferguson, and on page 78 of his feeling and 
appearing “at home in any company, (having) a pleasant word or smile 
for everybody, (and being) in short, a frank, kindly, natural gentleman.” 


: , 
law, Mi 


The terrible sister-in ss Gascoigne, who is “ perhaps moved and 
ught to a better mind,” and without loss of time “hard 


Now 


bundantly in subtle 


besides affirmed to be “ unexceptionably-mannered.” 


a 


nventionally) perfect manners may deal 


ine-edged sarcasm ; but they do not scold. They may point 





the finger of scorn ; but they do not smite with the fist of iniquity. Neither 
do they trapesing.” Moreover, the symmetry of artistic probability 
is violated by the introduction of a pair of such termagants as the aunt and 
the nurse into the same plot. One would be enough, if not more than 
enough. Twe are too many. 

‘ Atty lost his selfish roughness for the hour (he) spent with (his) father ;” 


‘Christian's Mistake. 
Harper & Brothers 


‘ sy the author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman,’ etc., etc." 
New York 























but, as he “ rarely spoke except to say something rude,” we are driven to 
reconcile the discrepancies of his conduct by conjecturing that “ the atmos- 


phere { 


of that good, loving, fatherly nature” usually deprived him of the use 
of his tongue. 
When Titia was “ 


very humble, there was a sullen look upon” her 


face ; and her lips now and then opened ‘to give vent to sharp, unchildlike 
speeches, so exceedingly like Aunt Henrietta’s.” 

We could go on; but we think it unnecessary. 

We find in this one, and not in this one only, of the author’s perform 
ances reason to suppose them often inferior to her powers. For instance, in 
the first of the series, “ The Ogilvies,’” what could have a finer tragic effect, 
and fit a neater keystone into a plot, than the joining of the hands of the 
future couple by the dying old man muttering, in his senile delirium, the 
words of the burial service, and the fulfilment of the omen long years after, 
by the death of the widow-bride while the funeral-bell is tolling her dismal 
marriage-peal? An artist, capable of one such stroke, ought to be capable of 
higher artistic success than our author reaches in any other work of hers 
with which we are familiar. 

However, it is a great suecess—if not of one kind, of another—to gratify 
so large a number of readers as she does, in these days of “ sensation,’ without 
any appeal to the fiendish sensations, and to preserve as she does, in these 
days of wsthetics, the godlike knowledge of the difference between good and 
evil. Her words do not become household words with us. Perhaps her 
characters are seldom strong enough to get much hold on the characters or 
minds of the living. 


They want projection. But while few authors in ar 


age are able to give usa peep at their invisible world through the stereoscope, 
the microscope multiplies many small creatures into interest and beauty ; 
we trust that the author of “ Christian’s Mistake ” 


and 
will continue to use hers, 
and henceforth study accuracy in her observations. 

Finally, her particular message to the world, if we have succeeded in 
abstracting it from her past and present publications, may be pretty nearly 


compressed into these three propositions: that it is highly imprudent, not to 


say deeply improper, to marry without a “grande passion;” that, having 


once been the subject of a “ grande passion” for a worthy object, it is out 
of the question ever after to become the subject of another “ grande passion” 
for another worthy object ; and that children are to philoprogenitive persons 
a source of much rapture. Of which propositions, the first appears to us 


plausible ; the second, improbable ; and the third alone incontrovertible. 


o> oe —___-_ ------- 


A NEW NOVEL.* 


THE frequent wish for a good novel which we hear from intelligent peo 


ple certainly implies that the market is not overstocked with that article. 


We should not like to risk our critical reputation on the assertion that the 
last dozen years have produced as many fictitious works which fully merit 
this title. A good novel is more than a good book; it is this, and much 
besides, It is anything but a good sermon, though, as Shakespeare says of 
some harder things, it may contain a better one than was preached in many 
a pulpit last Sunday. A good novel demands, in its creator, a blending of 
imaginative constructiveness and philosophical common sense and genial 
Miss 
Oliphant has some good points as a novelist—we shall gladly credit them to 


human-heartedness which is not very usual in literary or other circles. 


her account—but, at the chance of being charged with deficient gallantry, 
venture to think that however unquestionable, is not 
the kind of genius requisite for the production of a good novel of the best 
Meanwhile, what of “ A Son of the 


Colin Campbell is a Scotch lad, \ 


we renius, 


her 


varicty. Soil?” 


| ie ne | 


8 his way from the shores of 


his native Loch Lomond to one of the » s of his national kirk, gathering 





up on the road the highest honors of Giasgow and Oxford scholarship. Th 


would contain but little romance in itself. But the poor farmer's son rather 
oddly saves twice from drowning the youthful heir of en English aristocrat 
This complication with the family of a wealthy baronct involves the son of 
*s niece, Miss Ma 


Frankland, on whom the handsome, manly, brilliant young Scot made cor 


the soil in a fruitless flirtation first with the baronet 





siderably less impression than she did on him ; second rescur 


drowning threw young Campbell into a dying sickness that 


and the from 


Sent him 


Italy for health, where he found another affair of the heart, which eventu 


ally, and after much not over-smooth running, grew from pity into affection, 
and from this into wedlock. The whole thing is contemporary, and th 
Rev. Colin Campbell may be considered at the present time as preaching 
from the tall pulpit of his church in the ancient kingdom of Fife 


This is the skeleton of the story, but like most skeletons it gives little 


* * A Son of the Soil.” A Novel. New York: Bros. 


1565. 





Yation. 





idea of the living creation. The author's purpose is to sho 


which a high-spirited, self-willed, poetical, fantastic, yet uncommonly talented 


young man (we use the italicized word with a mental protest) was headed 
off and finally subdued into a tolerably regular specimen of a Ch 





ristian 


man 





and Presbyterian minister. We put it thus carefully, for the incumbent of 


Lafton bears but small resemblance to the 


seTni 
He reminds us much 
more of some half-trimmed Broad Church gymnasts whom we have known, 


typical student,” 


either in theological opinions or external bearing. 





arv 


the 


quite free to indulge in a fast drive alike over the doctrinal or literal 
i i 


trotting course—whether in lawn or broadcloth makes not material difference. 


Miss Oliphant’s readers will acquaint themselves with the route 


which 
her hero travelled from the west to the east side of Scotland, making a half 





year’s stop in Rome, besides the longer Ex tentions of its winding 
way. Love affair the first is a curious stud art of coquetry, evincing 


a shrewd knowledge of the female heart, or what in Miss Matty Frankland 
supplied its place—unfolding, too, a degree of young, manly folly, which we 


We 


v that we see 


cannot say is exaggerated, though really prodigious to contemplate. 
should pity this victim of bright eyes and shallow smiles, onl 


he is getting his education in a science which the university does not teach. 


The sickness which follows his midnight plunge into the canal after Sir 


Thomas's heir is a different discipline, the weariness of th weeks of 


se 


battling with death, their solemn self-communings and revelations, the 


wrestlings of a young soul, so full of life, with the mysteries of the world 


around it and before it, and all this the pivot on which another human his 


tory is swinging round to a new issue. The author has room for her best 
handling upon these materials, and she shows great power and insight in 
these chapters. Some deep philosophy and much “awfu'”’ questioning of 


what philosophy has no key to unlock, fill up the conversations of the sick 
of the book. 


elde r 


man and his friend Lauderdale. This Lauderdale is the gem 


He has been Colin’s protecting genius from the day when the student 





helped the younger through his first college fight at Glasgow. Lauderdale 
is almost twice as old as Colin, a fabulously tall, gaunt son of the land o’ 


cakes ; a solitary, speculative, believing, yet skeptical Christian man, gentle, 


strong, dreamy, faithful to the core. He is Colin's fidus Achates to the end, 


simple-hearted as a child, yet ruggedly masculine in intellect ; a mixture, if 


such a thing could be, of Edward Irving and Thomas Carlyle. He never 


tires us; we never exhaust him. Sometimes he is foggy, but never con- 


man was at once young and old, and had 


kept in his heart a virgin freshness more visionary, rhaps even more 


ceited. “ hildless 


The unwedded, c 





and pe 


spotless, than that of Colin’s untarnished 





vouth.’ 





two, so unlike yet so 
indivisible, are an admirable foil 


to each other 


We question the author's intelligence or fairness if Arthur Meredith 


is intended as an average sample of an educated, evangelically religious 
man. We hardly think he is so put forward, while we have a doubt 
whether the writer precisely knew of what she designed to make him 


the representative. He is the brother of Campbell's f 


the the pbell’s future wife. They 
meet on the Mediterranean going to Italy for health—he to die. That Fras- 
cati episode is tender, painful, almost tragic. Out of it grows a marriage of 
sympathy, honor, and affection—never of hi love on the husband's 





1 x} 
side, though heartily this on the wife’s. Here we reach not very solid ground. 





Campbell fulfils, after a four years’ engageme the promise which com- 





passion for Alice Meredith’s orphaned 





fron 
irom 


him over her 


brother's grave. Of course, he should redeem his 





‘dge. Nor is it very 








strange that he should have given it. But to compel one’s self to marry 
without 
a) rT \ - 

a, to say t ist. r ra novel winding-up of a modern romance. They 
uppear t g on as comfortably as could be expected in the circum 
stances Ww r iN say 5 ‘to the final sentence of the 
book \ man ¢an live without that las max of existence, when every- 
thing s going on w 1 life Reaily, tl sounds too French for our 
tas llas the au rany irriagea cousins slightly passfes? She evi- 
ler does not live in “ A New Atmospher 

l au rs f iar knowledge of Scottish life gives a fine vividness 
and truth to her pictures of scenery and of the traits of the people. The 


narrative moves vigorously on with a sustained force, sparkling ever and 


anon With a ripple of quiet humor. The fluster of a well-to-do Scotch parish 


receiving at 


on 





its new candidate for pulpit honors is particularly 


well described. Our friend Lauderdale’s definition of “democracy” will 
not suit all the popular sovereigns, but it is sharp, if not sound: “ Demo- 
eracy means nacthing else, as far as I'm informed, but the reign of them 


that kens the least and skreighs the loudest.’ 
























































The 


IN TRACES,* 


ve ete., etc 





PEGASUS 


Tuk modesty of the suggesti * mentioned on 


atoned for at its clos« Here the vei 


is 


¢ 
of 


Mr. Duganne’s book aniply 


mystery which surrounds that ce 
The Tenant He 
by the same author, has | 


W orks’ ol 


urt epitome is lifted, and we are allowed to 


ise ; or, Embers from Poverty’s Hearthstone,’ 
wen praised 


A 


“tterances 


discover that “ 
by no less than eighteen cl revmen ; 
J. H. Duganne have also been published ; 
that the same pen has given “ 1 to the world; that 
“ Battle Ballads,” A. J the 
present year. Of this gentleman’s prose we have gained some idea from 
the book before us ; Poetical Works” the editor of the “ Beadle Dime 


Series’ has the following opinion : 


+] ‘ » H ] 
the Poetical 


that 
ante Lucem” 


by H. Duganne, will be issued in the fall of 


of his “ 


“Mr. Duganne is one of the master spirits of minstrelsy, whose song has 
stirred the great heart of man into a grand enthusiasm for the right, the 
free, and the good. His lyrics long have floated over the great sea of the 
press, like the argonaut Nautilé, bearing beauty and hope and a thought of 
heaven on their wings. His more elaborate poems stand as monuments of a 
mind pervaded by the true sublimity of the noblest masters of song. There 
is, in these elaborate compositions, a wealth of imagery, a boldness of con- 
ception, a presence of high thought, that mark Mr. Duganne for one of the 
most thoughtful and introspective poets of this country. It is with a grate- 
ful sense that we turn from them and their mighty thought to the love bal- 
lads and lyrical utterances, which give the volume variety and season it 
with sweets from which all can sip.” 

The story contained in “Camps and Prisons,” so far as the personal ad- 
Col. 


Duganne, of a New York regiment—whose number he leaves doubtful, gen- 


ventures of the author are concerned, may be told in a few words. 
erally speaking of it as the “ Ironsides”—finds himself, after the capture of 
Brashear City by the rebels, in command of Bayou Beeuf, cut off from all 
retreat, with an insignificant infantry force, four guns, and forty artillerists 
to defend them. Separated from his base, and thrown upon his own respon 
sibility, he bravely determines to defend his position to the last. Measures 


its are dug 


are taken for an active resistance, rifle-] g, gunners are posted, a 
store-house, to prevent its seizure by the enemy, is burnt ; orders are sent to 
the officer defending a bridge in the front to hold his ground as long as possi- 
ble—if there be danger of the enemy’s flanking him, to burn the bridge and 
fall back to Bayou Boeuf. 


the bridge and retires ; 


The enemy draws near, Captain Hopkins burns 
a council of war is called—the place is surrendered, 
Col. Duganne unbuckles his sword, and spends thirteen months as a prisoner 
These incidents, together with an account of affairs in the depart 


ment of the Gulf which took place between the time of his arrival and 1} 


in Texas. 
iis 
capture, his life in prison, and descriptions of various other matters in which 
he had no share whatever, make up a total of more than four hundred pages. 
What were the sources of information with regard to events of which he had 
no personal knowledge, he tells his readers in an introduction: “ Personal 
statements and actual observations have alone furnished material for the 
book.” Under these circumstances the sceptical reader will perhaps hesitate 


before placing implicit confidence in the “ personal statements” contained in 


length the capture of 


Sabine 


chapters detailing at 


fights 


Brashear City, the surrender of 
Pass ; 
by 


261) deseription of them in the following manner: 


Galveston, the at indeed the exact value of “ the per- 


sonal statements” referred to Mr. Duganne, becomes more apparent 


when he gives his own (p 
“ From log-books of naval oflicer, from yarns of man-of-wars-man, from re- 


cital of service striped sergeant, | became possessed of truer information re 





garding this” (the second affair at Sabine Pass), “as well as other affairs, 
than | could have gained out of all the red-tape documents at h -adquarters.” 
Mr 


the idea of making his “twenty months” a prose narrative and that of send- 


Duganne is a poet, and his mind seems to have vacillated between 


ing his story on its way in the form of an epic. The former prevailed; but 
occasionally the muse displays herself in an unexpected fashion, and blank 
verse, printed prosaically, is the result ; the effect is sometimes peculiar. On 
page 60 we have the following sonorous passage : 


“Some said this worthy skipper’s steamboat-house not only owned two 
flag staffs, but POSSESS «il two thugs upon them as occasion might 
demand. However this may no bunting flew from them but stars and 
stripes while I abode in Tigerville.” 


to hoist 


be, 


How smoothly this runs into verse !— 
‘Some said this worthy skipper’s steamboat-house 
Not only owned two flag-staif, but two flags 
To hoist upon them as need might demand. 
However this might be, no bunting flew 
From them but stars and stripes while I abode 
In Tigerville 


Again :— 

“My quarters at Lafourche are in the old hotel ; a ventilated building, 

* «Camps and Prisons. Twenty Monthsiuthe Department of the Gulf. By A. J. 
H. Duganne, author of * A History of Governmenis,’ * Footprints of Heroism,” * War 


in Europe,’ ‘A Comprehensive Summary of History,’ etc., etc.” 
New York: J. P. Robens, publisher, 87 Park Row. 1865. 


Second Edition. 
16mo, pp. 9-424. 


Nation. 


whereof no door hath complement of hinges, and no window-frame can boast 
a tally of its panes.” 


A little change would make this perfect :-— 
* Lafourche’s old hotel doth quarters give ; 

A ventilated building, where no door 

Hath complement of hinge. nor window frame 





Can boast a tally of its panes. 
We a 


are we reminded of poetry by Mr. Duganne’s prose, but of prose by his 


re tantalized 


in the same way throughout the book—and not only 
poetry. A striking instance of what may be done in this way, is to be found 
99 


in the poem delivered on the 22d of February, in the Camp Ford prison. 

But although the defects of this book are more prominent than its merits, 
there are parts of it which are well worth reading. A genuine sympathy 
for the negro, and a true love of democratic principles, led Mr. Duganne to 
observe with some attention the state of society into which he was thrown, 
and the attempt by General Banks to remedy its evils by the introduction 
of the “free-labor system.” His con¢lusions were practically those which 
the whole country have at length arrived at—that the Irish bull has a prac 
tical as well as verbal existence in “compulsory free-labor.” A servant who 
cannot choose his master is indeed a slave, and General Banks, whatever his 
intentions, was engaged in enslaving freemen, when he ought to have been 
freeing slaves. 

Again, Mr. Duganne describes life in prison exceiiently—while, since “ac 
tual observations” and not “personal statements” have “furnished mate 
rial,” more reliance may be placed on the facts told in a chapter like that 
called “A Day at Camp Ford” than those contained in some before spoken 
of. 
should have been written ; if the author had seen a great deal of service, or 


On the whole, however, there seems to be no reason why this book 


if, without seeing much, he had been in a position to gather authentic infor- 
mation with regard to current events, his account of twenty months in any 
department would have been of interest and value ; but, on the contrary, he 
saw no service, and was in just the situation where stories from all sources 
were least worthy of trust. If Mr. Duganne had put less confidence in “ log- 
books of naval officer, yarns of man-of-wars-man,” and “recital of service- 
striped sergeant,” his life in Texas would have afforded the subject for a 
very entertaining magazine article ; he has chosen instead to publish a book 
which is untrustworthy, and essentially made-up. 


“>- 


THE TRUTH CONCERNING REBEL PRISONS.* 

THERE are three great facts which place for ever beyond controversy the 
treatment of Union prisoners by their Confederate keepers, from the sum 
mer of 63 up to the close of the war. The subject is one which we would 
not lightly re-open, choosing rather that it should join the troop of horrors 
which must be dismissed to oblivion before we undertake to resume our 
friendly relations with the people of the South. But, as often happens, the 
partizans of a bad cause will not let it die; andon both sides of the Atlantic, 
in the New York Daily News 
blushingly that the Confederate 


and in the London 7imes, it is asserted un- 
gaolers were not lacking in humanity, nor 
their victims in such consideration and care as were possible within the 
resources of the Confederacy. When an attempt like this—however boot- 
less it is sure to be, and however certain to be refuted hereafter—is made to 
falsify history during the lifetime of those whose knowledge, having come 
through the most terrible suffering, is positive, or nothing is positive, the 
experience of the Roman historian is reversed, and men find it harder to be 
silent than to forget. Besides, the unwelcome theme is before the public in 
a legitimate way, in the trial of a conspicuous agent in the Confederate 
scheme of slaughter; and perhaps no better time could be selected for 
noticing the books which are named below than now, while the materials 
are gathering for a settled, unalterable conviction concerning the alleged 
barbarities. 

The facts with which we began are these: the extraordinary mortality 
among the prisoners, for which we will accept the Confederate account as 
accurate; the bodily and mental condition of those who were at last ex- 
changed; and the topography of the theatres of imprisonment ; for which 


we have the testimony of eye-witnesses, susceptible, in the latter instance, 
of immediate confirmation by whoever wishes to inspect Belle Island or 
| Andersonville. Whatever other data are added to these are clearly super- 
fluous, and yet w ithout the details the imagination would much fall short 
of the ineredible reality. To the cloud of witnesses, both living and dead, 


* “Nineteen Months a Prisoner of War. Narrative of Lieut. G. E. Sabre, 2d Rhode 
Island Cavalry, ete., ete.” New York: American News Company. 1865. 
‘“* Diary of a Soldier and Prisoner of War in the Rebel Prisons. 
| Forbes, Serg. Co. B, 4th Regiment New Jersey Volunteers,” 
| Bechtel, 1565. 


Written by Eugene 
Trenton: Murphy & 














The N 


belong the heroes of the narratives before us, each incarcerated for a lengthy 


period, and both together affording a view of prison life in almost every part 


of the South. 








Lieutenant Sabre endured may be guessed from his statement that 
miortable portion of his risonment Was the six weeks he was 
spena ib Charleston un the Federal fire! He tested sueces 
sively—after capture in Mississippi in July, 1863—the entertainment of 


Morton, Mobile, Atlanta, Richmond (Libby and Belle Island), Andersonville, 
Macon, Charleston, and Columbia. His observations have, therefore, a wide 
range, but are restricted in interest and importance to what he saw and 
underwent at the rebel capital and in Georgi 





What a picture he presents 





of that desolate river island—low, wet, and flat ; the camp in close proximity 
to the cemetery and the hospital, and in full view of them; no shelter pro- 
vided, little possible otherwise; no drainage. Into these four acres are 
turned seven thousand men, stripped of their blankets, often of their most 
essential The rations are vile ¢ 


garments. ind meagre, and with the ap 


proach of an unprecedented winter are reduced. 
food. The 


insane. Yet the hospital is more 


A dog is torn in pieces for 


most loathsome forms of sickness prevail. Men wander about 


dreaded than the camp. Forms not yet 


dead are laid out for burial. When the awful cold sets in, no burrowing is 


sufficient to procure warmth. They lie like animals in heaps. Of a night 


there will be from a score to fifty deaths. Frozen limbs and amputations 


are the order of the day. New-comers, almost naked, are turned in to cer 


tain death. For nine weeks in the three winter months not a load of wood 


is sent to the island. And all this time there is a “ dead-line,”’ and prisoners 
are shot recklessly that the guards may earn a furlough, or brutally punished 
with inguisitorial devices. In January, 1864, supplies of clothing come to 
them from the Christian Commission, and the moment they have been dis 


tributed the rations are cut down, nor will they be raised to the old standard 





until bought back with the identical supplies! At Andersonville there are 


bloodhounds to overtake, chains and balls to retain and punish, fugitives 
The if Belle 


mean. Malaria pervades the stockade from the marsh in its centre. 


rations, somewhat larger than at Island, are irregular and 
Some 
become blind, others crazed. ‘Those so unhappy as to have been vaccinated 
suffer the torments of the condemned from the impurities introduced into 


their systems. 


More touching, even, than this story, which is told without resentment, 
the deliv 
lead hell, 
the Wilder 
1 May of last year. He corroborates all that is recorded by Lieutenant 


is the diary of 





Sergeant Forbes, which is abruptly terminated by 
All 


said the ancients, and he found his way to Andersonville 


erance of its author from every earthly privation. roads to 
from 
ness, i 
night the 
an occasional patient returning from the hospital ; the insane, and 


He, 


Lin by the guards, searcely a night passing that 


Sabre—the exposure to hot suns and chilly s and pelting storms ; 


marvel of 
the vaccinated with their flesh dropping from their bones. 


too, has to 





tell of the shooting indulg 


a shot is not heard, often enough with fatal effeet upon innocent victims. 





One soldier, tired of life, lies down del 


rately beyond the * 





e,” and 





refuses to budge when warned, crying, “* Do your duty, and your fur 


’ 
ol ¢c t 


tiuim 


lough!” and is shot dead, yurse, The sergeant is a pos ous Witness 


in regard to Wirtz, who is first mentioned in the diary as having ordered 
Next 


etection and surrender to the prisoners 


two recaptured men to be hung; but Winder interferes. he 


appears, 
on the 29th of June, as aiding in the d 


of certain “ raiders” of their own number. Forbes writes: “Ile dese 


rves 


great credit for his action in the since the 


though, 
wretches were hung,as Wirtz well knew would be the case, his motives are not 


prompt matter ;” 


above suspicion. Afterwards, onthe l4thof July, he harangued his captives, 
saying that “ the rebel government was anxious to parole or exchange, but 
of 


And to this cruel falsification he added,—let those take 


the Federal Government declined, because the time of 
had expired.” 


t} 


S 


many re men 
note 
who say our soldiers were starved as the Confederate soldiers were, and for 
the same reason,—that “he had plenty to feed them on for two years, 
if necessary.” At the same time, he threatened to open upon the entire 
“amp with grape and canister if a conspiracy for a general outbreak were 
No better 
than Andersonville was the pen near Charleston, to which Forbes was tran 


ferred for the last time. 


detected ; and to fire into any unusual group or crowd of men. 


Here, also, men were starved and frozen, and the 


guards shot those who addressed them. Here, also, if a prisoner were absent 


il he was accountes 


from roll-call, the whole company was kept fasting until 


for: here, that men might be induced to forswear their true allegiance ar 





adopt the false, their hungry eves were tantalized with the sight of s ol 
flour and shoulders of beef, which were not allowed to cross the stockad 


And here, at last, the stout-hearted patriot succumbed to fatal disease. 


Such are some of the proofs that the conduct of the Southern prisons 


. 
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ition. 











was a wilful system of pillage, starvation, and murder, for ends, some o 
which, at least, Were more subtle th rratif tion of anv 1 ns cumd 

or brutality For our pa we are stirred less painfully by udling of the 
sufferings which this system produ than bv the 3 nt effects upon 
the character of the suilerers, so that all sense of decet a respec or 
private property and private r ts, faith in ¢ other and the Gover 
ment in whose service they been capture was lost lhis is mn be 
imputed for blame to the inmates of the Southern di , but must be re 


torted directly upon the heartless authors of their infinite That 


men went raving and grew helpless from hunger and exposure, and were 


misery 


covered with festering sores and ever-present vermin, and lay in their own 
ordure, and saw their limbs rot off, and fell beneath the infliction of intoler 


able punishments or by the more merciful bullet or single blow—is fearful, 


But 


surely, to contemplate. there is a further stage of d 


egTadation as 


when one, driven to extremities, plucks an undigested morsel from the vomit 
of another; when men quarrel over bones for possession, Or OVer a Corpse 
for the privilege of carrying it out; when property is so insecure that even 





the lunatic is robbed of all that covers his nakedness, and bands of maraud 
ers do violence by night, compelling the camp to o®anize itself 







lance committee and inflict sammary justice when the guilty parties are 
brought to light ; when, lastly, to escape the pangs of such an existence, 
the Confederate yoke is assumed and the good cause abandoned by flesh not 
made for martyrdom. These last are the veritable objects of our pity. Tl 

constancy of the rest excites admiration and gratitude, and theirs, after all, 


is the sternest, loftiest heroism of the war. 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 
The Little Corporal is the title of a children’s newspaper, published 





monthly, at Chicago, by Alfred L. Sewell. The edit 
able manner, his business capacity and 1] 
at the time of the Northwestern Sanit 
ously, and netted by the day t 
raised by the exertions of the little folk of the country, whom he had mar 
shalled into an army of agents. This pleasant experience seems to have 
suggested a continuance of the relation, and the new periodical is the 
starts already with the air of an“ and is as choice 
as it is printed. It means to be found iinst wrong 


rexhibited, in a remark 
s knowledge of “ Young America” 
irv Fair, for which he labored zeal 


hat it opened the sum of fifteen thousand dollars, 











result. 
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and for the 
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good, the true, and the beaut Success to such warfare The form is 
quarto, sixteen pages ; the subscription price, one dollar 
The Oi} Regions of Pennsylcania. Showing where petroleum is found, 
how it is obtained, and at what cost. With hints for whom it may concern 
By William Wright. (Harper & Bros., New York.)\—The author of this neatly 
. ) ; 
ie 


printed volume traversed, chiefly on foot, t) oil district of 








Vania, Visiting every producing well ng most careful inquiries 
concerning ‘ts. His observations a ort upon them are worthy of 
















confidence, because, first, he went as the correspondent ot the New York 
Zimes, and, through that paper, in the eTest ¢ he public ; secondly 
because he is a man of intelligence, knowing how to see and what to « redit , 
and, thirdly, because he has instincts and principles superior to money- 
vetting In ten clearly Written he discusses thie ‘physical te atures 
of the country, from a just understanding of geology ; describes the climate 
and the people, where and how they k their wells: treats of the curious 
phenomena es and remedies; furnishes 
iominatim t ns the processes of refining 
and candid; 


i speculations of Oilden 





what are the 
to place reli 
attractive 





ance upon the statement 
ly and of 
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systems—t] ‘ ia TI 

ple ee or : . Phe oil 
area mig 1 if boring were indifferent to the 
snere of f the oil does not correspond with 
the pt evation of the earth’s temperature as 
we proceed general, not to say universal, experi- 
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ence is, that freely in winter than in the summer 
season an ‘d 


: Aa superintendent of one company eclares he can predict 
changes in tl 
the yield of h 


ther for twenty-four hours in advance, by observing 
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is wells terranean communication between adja 
cent Wells Is singularly capricious and uncertain. ‘In one case this was so 
intimate that the sounds made in drilling one, though not audible at its 
mouth, could be heard coming up the next well.” Mr. Wright's advico 
seems sound and sensible 

Merican Poetry Works of José Rivera y Rio” (“Obras 
Poeticas,” ete Mexi mong the fifty distinguished Mexican 
exiles who ocecupi at the ing of respect and sympathy 
held for them on t l , at Cooper Institute, was a youn; gentle 
man who has al yt ik asa scholar rist, sté esman ] not, 
soldier a rot prose and poetry. Senor José Rivera y Rio was one 


of the members 
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Although only 
ege, he received a superior education, in the excellent 
es of the Mexican Republic, which were of a superior order and con 
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as the pamphlet containing their speeches amply proves. 
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ducted on enlightened principles, until the intrusive Maximilian proposed 

to place them under the control of the retrograde priests. It should be 
known, to the honor of the Mexican Liberals, that they, like the Spanish 

American patriots generally, have been intelligently and ardently devoted 

to national and universal education, Senor Rivera y Rio is a most credit 

able witness in favor of the Mexican Republican schools and colleges. He 
has published twelve or fifteen works, several of which illustrate Mexican 
manners and customs in a lively and accurate manner; and, as the people 
are very much diversified in race and origin, and the various climates and 
productions of the country are almost innumerable, we may expect a rich 
fund of instructive novelties in such of his volumes as it is proposed to pub- 
lish in English. ‘The volume of poetry whose title we have given is a hand 

some octavo of 300 pages, and contains about seventy-five pieces of various 
length, style, and metre, in which the Spanish language is displayed to 
great advantage in its peculiar traits of richness, force, and harmony ; and 
some of which, composed at the tender age of sixteen or seventeen, afford 
us double pleasure by the youthful ardor, pure principles, and exalted pat- 
riotism which they express. It is very lamentable that the difference of lan- 
guage has thus far kept North Americans in profound ignorance of the 
character and condition of the Spanish-American republics. So powerful is | 
fashion, that it is extremely rare to find one of our countrymen intimately 
acquainted with them and their fine language ; but the time must come 
when the Mexicans, at-least, will be better known to us, and one of the 
best means of introduction will be the reading of some of their best writings. 


The Bulletin and Annals of the Maritime Council. (“Bolletim e 
Annaes do Conselho Maritimo.”) Lisbon.—This official monthly quarto 
magazine of the Portuguese Government, which has now reached its hun- 
dredth number, contains a vast amount of information relating to the Por- | 
tuguese colonies in all parts of the world, including numerous papers written | 
in past ages, which have been long hidden in the archives, etc., from jealousy 
of foreign interference. It would require many pages to give even an outline 
of the different classes of documents contained in the numbers before us. | 
Those relating to the Portuguese possessions in Southern Africa offer a sur 
prising amount and variety of information. There are reports of governors 
and commissioners, journals of travellers, detaits of military operations, 
descriptive catalogues of plants, animals, and minerals ; and minute accounts 





of the habits, manners, customs, etec., of various tribes of natives; with | 


maps, plans, drawings, ete., etc., opening to view those extensive regions | 
between the Atlantic and the Mozambique which Portugal has for centuries | 
claimed, and from which she has excluded other nations. Within that broad 
belt Dr. Livingstone was allowed to pursue his course, to make known to 
the world much that before was known only to the Portuguese, and to dis- 
cover some important facts of which even they were ignorant, especially | 
that the Zambezi River, instead of being lost in the interior, turns north- | 
ward, and is the same stream that flows eastward by their old town of Tete 
to the eastern coast. | 
Some of the documents in the “ Bolletim e Annaes’ | 
effects of the Portuguese system of conducting their colonies, which several 
writers have forcibly exposed, together with cases of the oppressive, selfish, | 
| 


relate to the evil 


and immoral conduct of certain bishops who abused their power. Strange 
as it may appear, the English are held up as the model nation in the man 
agement of African colonies; and their humane, intelligent, and successful 
treatment of ignorant natives at Sierra Leone is reeommended for imitation. 
Certain favorable traits of the negroes in the Portuguese possessions are 
oceasionally exhibited in the “ Bolletim,” particularly their eagerness to 
engage in trade, and to transport ivory and other articles of traflic through 
deserts and forests, across mountains and rivers, for moderate pay. Some of 
the Portuguese traders, who have had experience in directing commercia! 
operations among the interior tribes, have acquired much skill in arranging 
and conducting them, and displayed much ingenuity, enterprise, and bold- 
ness, and have succeeded in securing large profits in the end. The descrip- 
tions of the beauties of nature interspersed in many of the documents, are 
fascinating, and excite admiration ; while occasional notices of exalted traits 
of character in the untutored natives lead the reader to wish that they might | 
be reached by more able and worthy teachers than those who have thus far 
ever appeared among them from countries called civilized. 


Geography of the Languages, and Ethnographic Chart of Mexico, pre- | 
ceded by an attempt to classify those languages, and hints on the immigra 
tion of the tribes. By the Licentiate Manuel Orozco y Berro. Mexico, 164. 
(“ Geografia de las Lenguas y Carta Etnografica de Mexico,” etc.)—This 
work, a quarto of almost four hundred pages, and the accompanying chart 


of Mexico, presenting the numerous Indian tribes inhabiting different parts, 
has been many years in preparation, chiefly by compilation from the most | 
esteemed publications at home and abroad. The author is a devotee to his 


torical research, and intimates in his preface, in an affecting manner, that 
his life has been marked by misfortunes, though cheered, as he says, by the 
love of kind and intelligent parents and friends. The labor bestowed on the 
work was very great, and the collection of facts and opinions from numer 
ous sources highly interesting, although he confesses that he has but little 
personal acquaintance with the manners, customs, or languages of the native 
races. The chart, which is the work of a friend, is original. 
He says, in a general view of the languages in Mexico, that there appear | 
to be eleven families of them, though perhaps this number may hereafter be | 
reduced. These contain thirty-five idioms and sixty-nine dialects. Besides 
these, there are sixteen languages as yet unclassified, some of which may, } 
perhaps, when better known, afford new families, or be assigned to those | 
already distinguished. Thus we have one hundred and twenty living idioms, | 
to which adding sixty-two dead ones, we find that there have been one hun- | 
dred and eighty-two within the limits of the Republic. 
We have only room to remark here, that many interesting peculiarities 
are found ameng those aboriginal tribes, with which we shall become ac- 








ation. 


quainted when the foreign intruders shall have withdrawn from that splen 
did portion of Republican America, and the aspiring young nation be allow- 
ed to resume her noble career of improvement, in which she has been strug 
gling to imitate our own country for half a century. The large and valu- 
able work before us is one of many creditable evidences of the results of the 
admirable system of general education established by the Liverals of Mexico, 
under which Lancasterian schools and colleges of a truly high grade have 
flourished for thirty years or more, taught by laymen of learning and liberal 
principles. The attempts of the Austrian Maximilian to ruin education in 
Mexico, by reinstating the popish priests, and the doctrines and methods of 
the dark ages, will last no longer than his precarious throne. 

The Indians of Mexico are entirely unlike most of those in the United 
States, being agriculturists, with fixed habitations, practising various useful 
arts, some of them well-educated and occupying distinguished positions as 
statesmen, soldiers, and scholars. They are remarkably peaceful and docile, 
yet make good soldiers; and a corps of the rudest of them, who had first 
held a musket only a few weeks before, defeated and captured a large body 
of French Zouaves at Puebla. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN Boston ON THE DEATH OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. Together 
with the Funeral Services in the East Room of the Executive Mansion.—Poretry or 
THE AGE oF FaBLe, Collected by Thomas Bultinch.—ENnocn Arpen. By Alfred Ten- 
nyson.—PHANTOM FLowerRs. A Treatise on the Art of Producing Skeleton Leaves.— 
Wax Flowers. How to Make Them.—Dora Darina; or, The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment. J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston. 


Mrs. GoopFELLow's Cookery As It SHoutp Be. A New Manual of the Dining- 
Room and Kitchen. T. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia. 


THe INTUITIONS OF THE MinD INDUCTIVELY INVESTIGATED. By Rev. James 


| M’Cosh, LL.D. New and Revised Edition.—My New Home. By the Author of * Win 


and Wear.’ Robert Carter & Bros., New York. 


Curious Facts IN THE History or Insects; Including Spiders and Scorpions. By 
Frank Cowan.—THe CapeT ENGINEER; OR, STEAM FOR THE STUDENT. By John H, 
Long and R. H. Buel.—PoeticaL TrisuTes To THE MEMORY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 


THE BLADE AND THE Ear. Thoughts fora Young Man. By A. B. Muzzey. Wm. 
V. Spencer, Boston. 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 

AND DEALERS IN 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
AND 
AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 
THE 7.30 POPULAR LOAN 
5 NASSAU STREET, 


(Continental Bank Building, near Wall Street). 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED, COLLECTIONS MADE. 
ALL KINDS OF UNITED STATES 
AND OTHER POPTLAR 
FIRST CLASS SECURITIES 


BOUGHT AND SOLD AT MARKET RATES. 


Marine and Fire Insurance. 


METROPOLITAN INSURANCE COMPANY, 


108 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





Cash Capital, : : - - : . - “ ° - $1,000,000 
- 400,000 


Surplus, over 


This Company insures at customary rates of premium against ALL MARINE AND 
[INLAND NAVIGATION RISKS on CARGO or FREIGHT; also, against LOSS or 
DAMAGE by FIRE. 

Ir Premiums ARE Parp In Goip, Losses WILt BE Paip In GOLD. 

The Assured receive 75 per cent. of the net profits without incurring any liability, or 
in lieu thereof, at their option, a liberal discount upon the premium. 

All losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 

SCRIP DIVIDEND, declared Jan. 10, 1865, FIFTY per cent. 


JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
ROBERT M. C. GRAHAM, Vice-President. 
EDWARD A. STANSBURY, 2d Vice-President. 
JOHN C. GOODRIDGE, Secretary. 
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An Accident may Happen at any Moment; 

INSURE, BEFORE IT OCCURS, 
NATIONAL LIFE AND TRAVELLERS’ INSURANCE 00. 
OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, BROADWAY. 


CAPITAL, - - - . - ‘ - 


$500,000 


DIRECTORS. 


Edward A. Jones, Henry Clews, Howell Smith, Asher S. Mills, 
Samuel J. Glassey, Albert Wright, F. H. Lummus, Wim. H. Webb, 

T. B. Van Buren, John A, Iselin, Wm. E. Prince, Henry J. Raymond, 
Sylvester M. Beard, H. P. Freeman, Sylvester Teats, Silas C. Herring, 
Robert Crowley, Nicholas E. Smith, Joseph Wilde, Samuel W. Truslow 


Wm. Coit, 
J. C. Dimmick, 


James R. Dow, 
Orison Blunt, 


A. A. Lowe, 

Chas. Curtiss, 
EDWARD A. JONES, President. 

WM. E. PRINCE, Vice-President. 

ASHER 8. MILLS, Secretary. 

F. B. VAN BUREN, Treasurer. 

F. ENTZ, Consulting Actuary. 

TEATS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

H. JONES, Superintendent of Agencies. 
F. FOLGER, General Railway Agent. 

LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES are issued on the mutual plan. All the 
profits in this department are divided pro rata among the policy-holders. 
to be incontestadle after five years trom date, and non-forfeitable after two annual pay- 
ments. A loan of one-third of the amount of premiums will be made; also thirty days’ 
grace given in payment of premiums. 


Richard A. McCurdy 
J. 
». 
E. 
E. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT POLICIES are granted, covering accidente of all descrip- 
tions, including the traveller's risk. If issued wiTHouT COMPENSATION, they provide 
for death, if caused by accident ; butin case of injury only, the insured receives no com- 
pensation. If granted WITH COMPENSATION, the full amount assured is payable to the 
family in case of death caused by accident, and occurring within three months from the 
date of injury. 
compensation until he is able to attend to his business, such time not to exceed twenty 


Or, in case of injury causing disability, the insured receives a weekly 
six weeks. The policy covers al! forms of Dislocations, Broken Bones, Sprains, Bruises, 
Cuts, Gunshot Wounds, Burns and Scalds, Bites of Dogs, Assaults by Burglars, Robbers 
or Murderers, the action of Lightning or Sun-Stroke, the effects of Explosions, Floods, 
and Suffocation by Drowning or Choking, and all other kinds of accidents. 

TEN Do.iars secures a General Accident Policy for rwo THOUSAND DOLLARS, with 
a weekly compensation of Ten DoLiars. 

TRAVELLERS’ INSURANCE TICKETS, for any len 
twelve months, 
Agencies. 

MARINE RISKS AND SPECIAL VOYAGES. 
death by accident while sailing in steamers or sailing vessels. 


rth of time, from one day to 
are for sale at the various Railroad and Steamboat Ticket Offices and 


Policies are granted insuring against 
Also for special voyages. 
Full information, together with Tables of Rates, etc., can be obtained at the Home 
Office, or by application to the State Agent. Parties at a distance may insure from 
blanks, which will be supplied and forwarded free of expense 
No Medical Examination required for General Accident Policies. 
at once. 


Policies issued 


E. W. CLARK & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


3 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AND TREASURY NOTES, CERTIFICATES 
OF INDEBTEDNESS, QUARTERMASTERS’ VOUCHERS, 
COMPOUND INTEREST NOTES. 
STOCKS and BONDS of all kinds BOUGHT and SOLD on COMMISSION, 


GCENERAL SOUTHERN LAND ACENCY, 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 62 BROADWAY. 
FOR SALE 
IN ALL 


OR LEASE, 
THE SOUTHERN STATES. 
KEMP P. BATTLE, Secretary. 
AUTHORIZED REFERENCES : 
Peter Cooper, Esq., New York. 
Jay Cooke, Esq., Philadelphia. 
A. A. Low, Esq., Pres. Chamber of Commerce, N. Y. 


Gero. H. Stuart, Esq., Philadelphia. 
His Excellency Gov. Hotpen, of North Carolina 


VALUABLE LANDS 
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BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


CHICAGO LOAN AND COLLECTION AGENCY. 
Investments foraterm of years made for Eastern Capitalists. Corporations and 
Estates amply secured by First Mortgage on Real Es 1 Chicago and vicinity, with 


semi-annual interest payable at any point E 


Real Estate purchased, managed, and sold for Eastern parties. 





Notes collected and avails promptly remitted 


PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
OFFICES, 1 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y¥ 
139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
CASH CAPITAL 
ASSE” 


$1 000.000 00 
1,500,000 00 


rs 


Insurance against Loss by Fire, Marine, Lake, Canal, and Inland Transportation. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. EDGAR W 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secre 


CROWELL, Vice 


President. 


tary. 


VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 
44 Wall Street, N. Y., 
GOVERNMENT LOAN AGENTS, 
KEEP ON HAND, FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, 
THE ISSUES OF 
7.30 TREASURY NOTES OF ALL DENOMINATIONS, 


We BUY and SELL all classes of GOVERNMENT SECURITIES at market rates 

ORDERS from BANKS and BANKERS executed on favorable terms, and with dis- 
patch. 

Also, receive DEPOSITS, and ALLOW INTEREST on curr balances, 


VERMILYE & 


CO. 


THE 

MORRIS FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
COLUMBIAN BUILDING, 1 NASSAU STREET. 

JUNE 1, 1865. 

AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 

CASH CAPITAL, parw ry, anp SURPLUS, $885,040 57. 


$5,000,000 
‘ 
POLICIES OF INSURANCE AGAINST 
Issued on the 


LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE. 
most Favorable Terms. 

; : B. C. MORRIS, President. 
WM. M. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


HOFFMAN FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY. 
Office, 161 Broadway, New York. 


Cash Capital, - - - - - - - - - $200,000 


WILLIAM B. DIXON, President. 


JOSEPH W WILDEY, Secretary 


FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, 
27 & 29 Pink St., New York, 


, all sizes; also, One Year Certificates a 


Has for sale TU. S. 7 3-10 Notes nd all other Goy- 


B. SEAMAN, Cashier. 


ANTHONY Lane, Asst 


Cashier 
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AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, 


INCORPORATED 1819. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Paid up Capital, - ° $2,250,000 0O 
Assets, July |, 1865, . - 3,850,351 78 
Losses Paid in 45 Years, - $17,485,894 71 


T. A. ALEXANDER, Pres't. L. J. HenNDEE, Sec’y. 
Jona. Goopwin, Jr., A. Sec’y. 


Insurance against loss and damage by Fire, and of Inland Navigation. 


NEW YORK AGENCY, 62 WALL STREET. 
JAS. A. ALEXANDER, Acenrt. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CoO., 
56 WALL STREET, 


Iasne, in New York, Circnlar Credits for Travellers, available in any part of the world 


BILLS ON LONDON 
At Sixty Days’ Sight and at Three Days’ Sight, for sale by 
WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 


56 Wall Street, New York. 


Insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 


46 Prine Street, New York, 
BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


$2,000,000, |SURPLUS - - - - $1,200,000. 
This Bank will issue Certificates of Deposit, bearing interest, on favorable terms, 
J. L. WORTH, Cashier. 


CAPITAL - - - 


New York, Aug. 21, 1865. 


FINANCIAL REVIEW. ane ee 

BUSINESS continues active among the merchants, though in the domestic 
commission line there is rather less doing in cotton goods, and prices are 
coming down. The mill-owners at the East have been driving production 
to the extreme, in order to avail of the large demand for and enormous pro- 
fits on goods since the close of the war. Their stocks in New York and Bos- 
ton are now accumulating too rapidly for the demand, and there is a near 
prospect of lower figures to the consumers, The importation of foreign dry 
goods this week is heavy, to the value of $4,020,000, but there is still a de- 
mand for all seasonable styles, and the amount marketed this week is some- 
what larger than the fresh importation. In general foreign merchandise, 
also, there is a good trade, especially in the staples of sugar, coffee, tea, and 
metals. The receipts for customs in gold for the week will be about three 


millions, and thus far in the month of September, 13 business days out of 


26, 87,067,000, which is ahead of the same time in August, though we can 
not calculate upon a much longer continuance of such very heavy receipts. 
The Government continues a seller of part of the surplus gold in the Treas 
ury, as it cannot be needed to pay gold interest until November, and then 
only to a partial amount beyond the current customs of that month. The 
price has fallen 2 per cent. since last Satarday, while bills on London have 
improved % to 4 per cent. for gold, in cogsequence of this cheapening of the 
gold; not that the importers apprehend an upward reaction, but because 
they had made considerable sales of their goods on the higher basis of 144 
to 145 per cent., and are now disposed to remit part of the proceeds. 

Money keeps easy at 5 to 6 per cent. on temporary loan to the brokers, and 
6 to 7 per cent. on mercantile paper. There was some disposition among a 
portion of the old City banks, especially the few which have not gone into the 
National system, to agitate for a discrimination between city and country 
bank-notes, but the Clearing House Association declined to “have any- 
thing to do with the question, officially, last Tuesday, and the probability is 
that nothing will be done outside of the Clearing House. Practically, 
the difference, as lawful tender, between the banks themselves and the U. 8. 
Treasury, between greenbacks and national currency, without reference to 
the points of issue on redemption, is so very nice, that the public at large 
need apprehend no danger, as the law now stands, of the smallest discount 
on the latter. Both classes of notes bear the seal of the Government, and 
the pledge of the public faith and public stocks for prompt redemption. 


The receipts of cotton this week are 20,734 bales ; the exports on Wednes- 


day’s Custom House return only 3,882 bales. It is believed, however, that 
the preparations for shipping to Liverpool are now on the increase, while the 
mestic mills are not such eager buyers. The only remaining drawback to 


anactive movement is a speculative disposition in certain quarters of the 
trade to hold cotton for higher prices later in the season. ‘This seems to be 
favored, for the moment, by cheap money, and continued firm reports from 
the Liverpool market, where the American staple, in free supply, is wel 
comed by the manufacturers of Lancashire, after working so long on Surats 
and Egyptians. At the same time, it is not forgotten that we have yet to 
hear of the effect of the large receipts on this side, at New York, New Orleans, 
and Mobile. 

The Treasury is working with great care, and without fresh borrowing. 
The internal revenue is above $8,000,000 per week in currency, and the cus 
toms at all the ports $4,000,000 to $5,000,000 in gold. The balances in the 
New York office in gold and currency have run up to the unprecedented 
total of $71,343,856. 

UNITED STATES SECURITIES. 

The demand for the original 5-20s is renewed from Europe, and this 
day’s steamers carry out $700,000; the price closing 1074 per cent. ; the new 
issue, 105}; 10-403, 94 ex dividend ; and 6s of L881, L07f. The 7.50 curcency 
loans not so firm as last week. Sales at 902 for the first and second, and 994 
for the third series. Treasury certificates steady at 98} to 99 per cent. The 
compound 6 per cent. legal tenders of 1864 are wanted at 1054 for June 
dates ; 103 to 1034 for July and August ; and 102 to 101 for October and 
December. 

STATE SECURITIES. 

There is a large advance in the Border State bonds: Tennessees up to 
83, North Carolinas 78, and Missouris 76 per cent. The State of New York 
has paid off $2,960,000 of the old Canal debt out of the Canal Sinking Fund. 

RAILWAY SECURITIES. 

There is nothing new to report of railway mortgages. The speculation 
in shares has been generally bearish through the week. Erie, 88} down to 
864 to 87; N. Y. Central, 927 to 934 to 924 to 93; Reading, 1063 to 107 to 
1062; Michigan Southern is an exception to the general market, and ad- 
vanced at one time from 66} to 69 per cent., falling back to 67} to 68 ; Mich 
igan Central steady, 110 to 1094; Pittsburg, 71} down to 71; North-west, 
28 to 274; North-west Preferred, 61% to 603 to 614; Rock Island is another 
exception, and rose to 1124 to 113, closing 112}—the market looking some 
what firmer at the close of the week. 

MISCELLANEOUS SHARES. 

Bank stocks are looking firmer at the close of the week. Atlantic Mail, 
147, as on last Saturday. The fancies of Mariposa, Quicksilver, Canton, and 
Cumberland dull, but not materially changed in prices. 

GOLD AND EXCHANGE. 

Gold is 142; bills on London for gold, 1094; on Paris, 5 frances 16} 
centimes to the dollar. 

RAILWAY TRAFFIC, 

The Erie Road for August, $1,368,000; the Atlantic and Great Western, 
$738,000 ; the Fort Wayne, $762,000. All increase largely over the same 
month in 1864. The Western-bound freight business is unusually active. 


ry. ” = on . 
Lhe Nation: 
A Weekly Journal of Politics, Literature, Science, and Art, 

Tuts journal will not be the organ of any party, sect, or 
body. It will, on the contrary, make an earnest effort to bring to 
the discussion of political and social questions a really critical 
spirit, and to wage war upon the vices of violence, exaggeration, 


and misrepresentation by which so much of the political writing of 


the day is marred. 

The criticism of books and works of art will form one of its 
most prominent features; and pains will be taken to have this 
task performed in every case by writers possessing special qual- 
ifications for it. 

It is intended, in the interest of investors, as well as of the 
public generally, to have questions of trade and_ finance treated 
every week by a writer whose position and character will give 
his articles an exceptional value, and render them a safe and 
trustworthy guide. 

A special correspondent, who has been selected for his work 
with care, has started on a journey through the South, His 
letters will appear hereafter every week, and he is charged with 
the duty of simply reporting what he sees and hears, leaving the 
|public as far as possible to draw its own inferences. 
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It embraces among its regular or occasional contributors the 


lowing names: 
Henry W. LoNGFeLiow, 
JAMES Russet LOWELL, 
Joun G. WHITTIER, 
SAMUEL 
PROFESSOR 
Dr. 


Torrey (Harvard), 
Francis LIEBER, 


Proressor GoLpWwtn Suita (Oxford), 


PrRoFEssOR CuILp (Harvard), 
Henry JAMES, 

CHARLES E. Norton, 

JUDGE Bonp (Baltimore), 

EpmMunp Quincy, 

Proressor W. D. Wuitney (Yaie), 
Proressor D. C. GILMAN (Yale), 
JUDGE DALy, 


Proressor Dwicut (Columbia College), 
TaYLER Lewis (Schenectady), 


PROFESSOR 
N. TourGuENEFF, 
AveusteE LAUGEL, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO.’S 
Celebrated Gold Medal 
GRAND, 
SQUARE, 
AND 


PIANOS. 


UPRIGHT 


These instruments have been for thirty years before the 
public, in competition with other instruments of first- 


class makers. They have, throughout that long period, 


maintained their reputation among the profession and the 
public as being unsurpassed in every quality found in a 
first-class Piano. 
650 BROADWAY, 
AND 


CROSBY'S OPERA HOUSE, Inu. 


J. BAUER & CO., Agents. 


CHICAGO, 


Creat Improvements in Sewing 


Machines. 

. TOL ‘ TrIvE ry 1 TH 
EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE! 
Salesrooms, 536 Broadway, N. Y., 

250 Washington Street, Boston. 

This Machine is constructed on entirely new principles 
of mechanism, possessing many rare and valuable im- 
provements, having been examined by the most profound 
experts, and pronounced to be SIMPLICITY and PER- 
FECTION COMBINED. ; 

It has a straight needle perpendicular action, makes the 
LOCK or SHUTTLE STITCH, which will neither RIP nor 
RAVEL, and is alike on both sides, performs perfect sew- 
ing on every description of material, from Leather to the 
finest Nansook Muslin, with cotton, linen, or sik thread, 
from the coarsest to the finest number. 

Having neither CAM nor COG WHEEL, and the 
possible friction, it runs as smooth as glass, and is 

EMPHATICALLY A NOISELESS MACHINE! 

AGEN18 WANTED where none are established, to whom 
a liberal discount will be given. 

T. J. McARTHUR & CO. 
Manufacturers and Proprie tors, 
536 Broadway, N. Y. 


YOUR OWN SOAP WI r II 
B. T. BABBITT’S 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR READY SOAP-MAKER. 


Warranted double 


least 








MAKE 


the strength of common Potash, and 
sigperior to any other saponifier or lye in the market. 


Plat up in cans of one pound, two pounds, three pounds, 


six pounds, and twelve pounds, with full directions in 
/ 


‘English and German for making Hard and Soft Soap. 


One pound will make fifteen gallons of Soft Soap. No 


lime is required. Consumers will find this the cheapest 
Potash in market. 


B. T. BABBITT, 


64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington st., N. Y. 


FINKLE & LYON’S 
IMPROVED . 


LOOK-STITCH SEWING-MACHINE. 
N. B.—Money refunded if the Machine is not preferred 
to any in market for family use, 


AGENTS WANTED. 635 Broadway, N. Y. 


Exror (Ex-President Trin. College, Hartford), 


The Nation. 


‘os 
fe 
ww 


fe 
ww 


fol- JuDGE WAYLAND, 
FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED, 
Rev. Dr. McoCurntrock, 
Rev. Dr. Jos. P. Tnompson, 
Rev. Puriuirs Brooks, 
Rev. Dr. BELLows, 
C. J. STILLE, 
Henry T. TucKERMAN, 
BAYARD TAYLOR, 
C. A. Bristep, 
C. L. Brace, 


WILiram I 
SYDNEY GE 
THEODORE 
JAMES 
GAIL 


Dollars. When del 
additional. 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 
Writing Paper cheap at LEACIT’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Envelopes cheap at LEACH ’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Blank Books cheap at LEACHI’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Memorandum Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street 
Pens and Pencils cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Pocket-Books cheap at LEACII’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Portfolios cheap at LEACII’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Cash Boxes cheap at LEACH'S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Stationers’ Tinware cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Account Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Black, Blue, and Red Ink cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassan St. 
Arnold & Boss’s Fluid cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau St. 
Scrap Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 


COOKING AND HEATING BY CAS. 


EAGLE GAS COOKING STOVES 
RANGES, 
GUARANTEED TO BAKE PERFECTLY. 
HEATING STOVES, GUARANTEED TO HEAT ROOMS 
PERFECTLY. 
Also, 
KEROSENE OIL COOKING STOVES, 


The bestin market, have regular SIDEOVENS, 


AND 


and guar- 


inteed to BAKE PERFECTLY, and not to Smoke or 
Smell. 
EAGLE GAS STOVE MFG. CO., 


a # 


474 Broadway, 


t# Illustrated Catalogues sent free. 


WILLIAM SELLERS & CoO., 

1,600 HAMILTON STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
MACHINISTS’, FOUNDERS’, SMITHS’ and BOILER 
MAKERS’ TOOLS. 

SHAFTING, with Ball and Socket Bearings and Double 
ing of the 





Cone Vice-Couplings, admitt easiest possi 
adjustment. 

A complete assortment of PULLEY an 
TERNS, 


furnished 


1 WHEEL PAT 


from which Castings or finished work will be 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENTS, TURNING and TRANSFER 
TABLES, and PIVOT BRIDGES 
Sole Manufacturers and Licensees of 
GIFFARD'S INJE¢ on 
For Feeding Boil 
WILLIAM SELLERS. JOHN SELLERS, JR 


STATIONERY. 








To STATIONERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND NoTION DEALERS 
—The undersigned, being the oldest envelope manufac- 
turers in this country, and having the amplest facilities, 
are always ready to supply, by the thousand or by the 
million, envelopes of every variety of size, pattern, and 


color, at the lowest prices. 
Samples furnished when called 
WM. P. LYON & WHITTEMORE, 


537 Pearl St., New York 


for. 


Away with Spectacles! 
Old Eyes Made New, without SPECTACLES, DOC TOR, 
or MEDICINE. Pamphiet mailed free f ten 
cents, Address E. B, FOOTE, M.D., 1130 Broadw ay, - Ne “ 


on receiy 


' Lork. 


LORGE 


TeRMs :—Three Dollars per annum, 


JOSEPII 


LOYD GARRISON, 
FIsuER, 
TILTON, 


PARTON, 
HAMILTON, 


in advance; Six months, Two 


ivered by Carrier in New York or Brooklyn, Fifty Cents 


H. RICHARDS, Praitsner, 


130 Nassau street, N. Y. 


BOYNTON’S FURNACES. 








Boynton’s Brick and Portable Furnaces, Fire- ace and 
Parlor Heaters, Kitcheners, Ra arior a Om 
Stoves, are warranted to giv Send for 
cular. 

RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
234 Water Street, near Beekman, New York 
SCHOOL FURNITURE! 
Lecture-Room and Sabbath-School Settees 
IN EVERY STYLE, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


ROBERT PATON, 
24 GROVE STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Horace Waters 

Grand, Square, and U prig ght PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
HARMONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS Wholesale 
and retail, at reduced prices. To let, and rent allowed if 
purchased. Monthly payments recei ived for the same. 

Second-hand Pianos at 8 S60, 100, 
$125, $150, £175, S200, and tory and War erooms. 
4581 Broadway. Cash 7 and Piavos 


bar 






ns, 





a 
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FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
STATIONERS EAM PRINTERS, 


AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 





Suppl y everything in their line at lowest prices. Every 

kind of Writing Paper Account rks, Fancy and Staple 

Stationery, Diaries for "1866, E xpel nse Books, etc. Orders 
; ? q 

FOLICILed? 


DECKER & CO. 
MANUPACTURERERS OF PIANO-FORTES, 


419 BROOME STREET 





One Block East from Broadway, N. Y. 
Our nts comb all tk nprovements of Rear 
WORTH known in their manufacture, and are warranted for 
the term of seven (7) years 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 
To 
BROTHERS 
1porters and Jobbers or 
DRUGS, 
indigo, Corks, Sponges, 
FANCY GOODS, PERFUMERY, Etc., 
170 and 172 William Street, N. Y. 


SUCCESSORS 
SCHIEFFELIN 
In 


& CO., 





Etc., 


T. Cc. SELLEW, 
MANUFACTURER OF DESKS AND 
OFFICE FURNITURE, 

107 Fuiton St., near Nassav Sr., N. Y. 
LIBRARY AND SCHOOL FURNITURE MADE TO 
ORDER. 
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CRUSHERS AND PULVERIZERS, 
FOR WET OR DRY WORKING, 
BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 





THE 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 
30STON MILLING & MANUFACTURING CO., 


105 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Miners should not purchase machinery before seeing, or 
sending their friends to examine, the practical working 
of this series of machinery. 

C@~ The Whirling Table, or Crusher, weighs less than 
two tons, and crushes from ten to twelve tons of ore per 


hour to fine gravel, or two hundred and fifty tons in 
twenty-four hours 
The Pulverizer weighs two tons, and pulverizes to dust, 


infinitely finer than stamp work, one ton of ore per hour, 
or twenty-four tons per diem, equal to the yield of twenty- 
five or thirty stamps; and the first cost and wear, as com- 
pared to this number of stamps, is about one-tenth ;—the 
entire yield being fit for amalgamation without further 
reduction. The fine dust is not obtained by screening, but 
by the immediate action of the Pulverizer. 

Fifteen horse-power, net, is the maximum power re- 
quired for one machine. 

The cost of the wear, per ton, is less than by any other 
machine. All wearing parts are now made of Franklinite 
iron. 

Let miners and their friends carefu.ly study the prac- 
tical working of all other macaines and processes offered, 
and then see ours working in East Boston, Mass. We ask 
only this 

All of our machines are now made in our own shop. No 
Contract Work, 

OFFICERS OF THE COMPANY: 
President—HORATIO R. STORER. 
Gen. Agent and Treasurer—Jacon J. STORER. 

Consulting Engineer—Jas. D. Wuevriey. 
DIRECTORS: 


John A. Blanchard, Benjamin P. Cheney, Bradley N. Cum- 
ings, Ichabod Goodwin, Horatio R. Storer, Jacob J. 
Storer, James D. Whelpley. 


Agent in New York, 
CHAS. H. GARDNER, 
16 CORTLANDT STREET. 


PHELPS, DODCE & CoO., 
Importers and Dealers in 
TIN-PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 
WIRE, AND METALS GENERALLY; 
Manufacturers of 
COPPER, BRASS, and WIRE, 
19 and 21 Cliff st., New York. 


DECKER BROTHERS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIANO-FORTES. 

FACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
91 BLEECKER STREET, 
(MARBLE BvILprina,) 
One block west from Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
MARVIN’S 
PATENT FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFE. 
Superior to any others in the following particulars: 
They are 
They are 
They are 
They do not lose their fire-proof qualities by age. 
Mauufactured only by 
MARVIN & CO., 265 Broadway. 
Send for a descriptive Circular. 


» more fire-proof. 
more burglar-proof. 
» perfectly dry 


JESSUP & MOORE, 
27 NortTH StXTH STREET, PHILADELPHta, 
128 WILLIAM Street, New York, 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS, 
lave on hand, or make to order at short notice, all quali- 


ties of Book and News Printing Papers at current market 
prices, 


The Nation. 


DEMULCENT SOAP, 
FOR CHAPPED AND TENDER HANDS, 





CARTER, KIRTL 


AND & CO., 


Tl 
it) 


Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


FOR TOILET AND BATH USE. j ‘ AT . 

| &EaOGt®e st 2. eS, 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
; 
{ 340 BROADWAY 

J.C. HULL’S SON, 
Sn a NEW YORK, 

82 PARK ROW, N. Y. 

OFFER TO FIRST-CLASS BUYERS A LARGE AND VERY 


Upwards of 100 styles of Toilet and Staple Soaps. For sale 


by all Dealers. 
Benedict’s Time, 


171 BROADWAY, COR. CORTLANDT ST., 
NEW YORK. 


TO 
AMERICAN (WALTHAM) WATCHES, 


Let every soldier, before he returns home, provide him- 
self with an AMERICAN WATCH; no better use can be 
made of money than to invest it in one of these durable 
and accurate time-pieces. it is a kind of property that 
constantly returns good interest, and its money value is 
so well-known that a pocket full of silver dollars wouldn't 
be as useful. 

For sale and warranted by 

BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, 
Keepers of the City Time, and Agents for the sale of the 
American (Waltham) Watches, 
171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St. 


THE BEST SEWING-MACHINES IN THE 
| WORLD 
THE WEED MACHINES, 


| 
| With all their valuable improvements, entirely overcome 
all imperfections. They are superior to all others for fam- 
ily and manufacturing purposes, simple in construction, 
durable in all their parts, and readily understood. They 
have certainty of stitch ou all kinds of fabrics, and are 
adapted to a wide range of work without change or adjust- 
ment, using all kinds of thread. Will hem, fell, bind, 
gather, braid, tuck, quilt, cord, and, in fact, do all kinds ot 
work required by families or manufacturers. We invite 
all persons in search of an instrument to execute any kind 
of sewing now done by machinery to inspect them, and 
recommend all parties engaging in the sale of sewing- 
machines to make sure they secure the best by examining 
the WEED before purchasi They make the shuttle- 
stitch, which cannot be excelled for firmness, elasticity, 
durability, and elegance of finish. They have received the 
highest premiums in every instance where they have been 
exhibited in competition with other standard machines. 
The company being duly licensed, the machines are pro- 
tected against infringements or litigation. 

Reliable agents wanted, to whom we offer great induce- 
ments. Every explanation will be cheerfully given to all, 
whether they wish to purchase or not. Descriptive cir- 
culars, together with specimens of their work, will be fur- 
nished to all who desire them by mail or otherwise. 


WEED SEWINC-MACHINE Co., 
Store, 506 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 


SOLDIERS. 








| PUBLISHERS, B( JOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
| 

AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 

21 MURRAY STREET, 
OxLp STAND oF Pratt, OAKLEY & Co., 
Between Broadway and Church Street, New York. 

Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines 

FOR FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. 
THE HOWE MACHINE COMPANY, 

ELIAS HOWE, Jr., Pres., 
629 BROADWAY. 


Agents wanted. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, 
625 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
} MAKE THE | 


LOCK-STITCH, 


and rank highest on account of the elasticity, perma-  monials of the most eminent artists and amateurs. 


nence, beauty, and general desirableness of the stitching, 
when done, and the wide range of its application.—Zeport 
1 Of American Institute. | 


COMPLETE STOCK OF 
FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING 
OF ALL GRADES, 


EMBRACING FINE, MEDIUM, AND LOW-PRICED GOODS, 





Having made extensive purchases at a time when all 
were sellers and very few were buyers, we are in a position 
to supply our customers upon the most favorable and 


advantageous terms. 


Jobbers, Merchant Tailors, and Dealers generally will 
find it to their advantage to call and examine our stock 


before purchasing. 
Particular attention paid to the execution of orders. 


SAM'L CARTER, WM. H. KIRTLAND, 
JOHN ROSE, CHAS. B. PEET, 
JOHN H. WERTS, Special. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
denser 
llott, 
Warranted. 


or Descriptive Name, ana Designating Number. 
New Series, Good and Cheap, from No. 700 to No. 761. 


TRADE MARK: 





seph With 
TRADE MARK: Tiioke Designating 
irmingham, =‘ Numbers. 


For sale by 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


UNITED STATES STEEL PEN WORKS, 
Factory, CAMDEN, N. J. 
R. ESTERBROOK &CO., 
STEEL PEN MANUFACTURERS, 


{403 ARCH STREET, Philadelphia. 
142 JOUN STREET, New York. 


Lots made to order 


WAREHOUSES, 


Samples and prices on application. 
of any pattern or stamp required. 
CAUTION. 

These Pens are of genuine American manufacture, and 

equal in finish, elasticity, and fineness of point to the best 

imported. They are, therefore, sure to gain the con fidence 

of the American public. The fac-simile of our signature 

is sufficient security against foreign imitation. 

R. ESTERBROOK &.CO. 

Economical Housekeepers Use 


PYLE’s SALERATUS. | Pyue’s O. K. Soap. 
Py.e’s CREAM TARTAR, Py.e’s BLuEING PowDER. 





Articles designed for all who want the best goods, ful 
weight. Sold by best Grocers everywhere. Each package 
bears the name of JamEs Pye, Manufacturer, New York. 


THE BEST PIANO-FORTE. 
ONE THAT WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 


Seven First Premiums in four weeks; two Gold and 
one Silver Medals; six State Fairs and the American In- 
stitute have decided that WM. B. BRADBURY’S New 
Scale Piano-Fortes are ‘“‘THE BEST.” They “ Excel all 
others in the Essentials of a Perfect Piano-Forte,” viz., 
in Touch, Tone, Power, and thorough Workmanship. 

“They are the best square piano-fortes I have ever 

ayed upon.’’—Harry SANDERSON, 

“They are very superior instruments.”’—GorTTscHALk. 

“ Their superior excellence fully proven.”—W. Brrer. 

** Tadmire them in the highest degree.”—G. W. Morgan, 


pl 


Call or send for a Circular, with Illustrations and Testi- 


WM. B. BRADBURY, 
4% AND 427 Broome Street, New Yous. 











